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FATE OF GREAT ASIATIC ARCHITECTS, 

It is well known that Oriental potentates in 
former times were wont to bestow gifts of enormous 
value on poets and artists whose works they 
admired. We often read of a rajd, sultdo, or 
khalif rewarding a poet for a few laudatory verses 
by causing his mouth to be filled with pearls and 
mes stones ; and instances are recorded of 

rned men being kept prisoners by Asiatic princes 
in order that they should not adorn the court of 
any rival monarch. Many Eastern stories turn on 
the quest of some extraordinary object which should 
render its royal possessor immeasurably superior to 
all the kings of the earth past and present. To 
the passion for the display of wealth and power 
are to be ascribed the numerous magnificent 
a temples, mosques, and mausoleums erected 

y princes of India and Persia ; but while the 
gifted architects were generally remunerated with 
riches “ beyond the dreams of avarice,” it would 
appear they sometimes fell victims to the jealousy 
of their royal patrons. Such was the fate of 
Semnar, who constructed for Nu’man, an Arab 
prince, the palace of Khavarnak, if we may credit 
the following anecdote from the ‘ Heft Menzer,’ or 
‘Seven Faces,’ of the Persian Abdallah Hatifi 
(ob. a.H. 927, 1520) 

“When Semnar had finished this costly edifice, so 
much beyond the expectation of his employer, his merits 


were duly = ag and his labours crowned with the 


highest applause. The reward of the architect’s success- 
ful skill was not confined to praise alone, for Nu’man 
showered on him gifts far beyond his fondest expecta- 
tions: cumel-loads of pure gold, pearls and precious 
stones, ambergris and musk; and all in such abun- 
dant quantities as would ensure him ease and comfort 
during the rest of his life. Nu'’md4n was well aware 
that he who desires to possess magnificent works of art 
must open wide the portals of liberality: a cook who is 
sparing of condiments and fuel cannot expect that the 
feast will please the guests. When the architect received 
this unlooked-for bounty he apologized and said: ‘O king, 
had I anticipated such noble generosity, I should have 
bestowed greater pains on my work, and made it vast! 
more worthy of your majesty’s greatness and muni- 
ficence.” ‘What!’ exclaimed Nu'man in astonishment, 
‘do you conceive it possible, with a larger supply of 
materials and a promise of higher remuneration, you 
could erect aught more splendid than this palace?’ 
‘Yes, sire,’ replied Semnar; ‘if your majesty wished 
for something absolutely incomparable, I could erect 
such a palace that Khavarnak should appear insignificant 
in comparison. In this palace I have made use of but 
three colours; in that a hundred different tints should 
unite their beauty ; that which is here common stone 
should be in the other the finest ruby; this palace has 
but one dome, but the other, like the ethereal world, 
should glory in seven,’ On hearing this the king was 
inflamed with wrath and his countenance caused a 
conflagration in the stores of royal beneficence. Truly « 
king is a fire, from the blaze of which be only is secure who 
looks at it from afur...... Nu'mén's pride suggested that 
should Semnar be allowed to live some rival in power and 
wealth might by his means be enabled to erect a palace 
more splendid than Khavarnak, and he therefore com- 
manded his attendants to put him to death. Thus did 
they dig up this cypress from the garden of life : his eyes 
were covered and he was thrown from the summit of the 
palace. Behold the waywardness of destiny, which made 
the proud monument of his ekill and labour the uncon- 
scious instrument of his destruction !” 

Still more horrible was the fate of the con- 
structors of Trimal Naig’s choultry at Madura, 
whom the Indian tyrant ordered to be thrown into 
a dungeon, the entrance of which was then built 
up, and they were thus buried alive, to prevent 
them from possibly erecting an edifice elsewhere 
which should eclipse that monument of his grandeur ; 
and Trimal caused the two unfortunate architects 
to be sculptured on the walls incarcerated in a cell, 
which one should suppose calculated to repress the 
noble zeal of all future artists ! 

The skilful armourer who forged the sword Dham 
which came into the possession of the celebrated 
Bedouin poet-hero Antar by a lucky accident fared 
no better at the hands of his employer, an Arab 
chief. That famous blade was made from a 
thunderbolt that had slain one of the chief's camels, 
and when the smith delivered it, with natural pride, 
to his patron, he observed : “ This sword is sharp, 
O chief of the tribe of Ghaylib—sharp indeed : 
but where is the smiter for this sword?” Quoth 
the chieftain : “ As for the smiter—I am he,” and 
instantly struck off the smith’s head, so that there 
should never be another sword Dham {! 

I think these stories have parallels in European 
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legends and traditions. I have some recollection of 
having read, many years since, of an artist who 
constructed for a German prince a wonderful clock, 
and had his eyes put out by order of his royal 
employer, lest he should carry his art elsewhere and 
excel this complicated piece of mechanism ; the 
artist some time after requested to be led to 
the clock that he might adjust something, and 
smiting it with asmall hammer destroyed the joint 
production of his brain and hands. 
W. A. Crovustox. 
233, Cambridge Street, Glasgow. 


LORD MAYOR SIR JOHN SHORTER AND JOHN 
BUNYAN. 
(Continued from p. 108.) 

ning my object of demonstrating the inac- 
curacy of Evelyn’s contemporaneous record, now 
we have ascertained what, the inquiry may be fitly 
entered upon, Who was this Sir John Shorter? In 
the first place, genealogists know him as the mater- 
nal great-grand father of that epistolarily gossipping 
peer, that Earl of Orford whom we recognize more 
readily under his familiar appellation of Horace 
Walpole (2™ S. xi. 152; xii. 14, 521). Sir John 
Shorter was the son of a John Shorter, whose 
father’s Christian name was also John, of a family 
long settled at Staines, in Middlesex, that quiet 
but quaint and pretty riparian town, the name of 
which recalls to the mind of the lover of the his- 
tory of Cockaigne the patronymic of another 

vlic-spirited Lord Mayor, who is said to have 
— life as a bricklayer’s labourer, and who 
either bore the same name as the town in which, 
or—if he came, as some authorities say, from 
neighbouring Uxbridge—in the vicinity of which 
—he was boro.* Mr. accurately 
enough (p. 444) tells us that Sir John Shorter 
was a merchant in Bankside, Southwark. But 
what kind of a merchant? I am inclined to think 
that he was engaged in what was then known as 
the Baltic trade. He was, we have seen, an emi- 
nent member of the Goldsmiths’ Company; but 
this fact is immaterial to the inquiry, for even in 
the time of Charles II. the trading company to 
which a citizen was affiliated had for some time 
ceased to represent his actual avocation. In 
the ‘List of Merchants’ of i677 (the earliest 
London directory, 1 believe, ever published) Sir 
John Shorter’s address is given in Bankside as a 
“ merchant”—it does not specify what kind of 
merchant—but with the exception of one class, in 
which Sir John’s name does not appear, this little 
work in no instance condescends to those detailed 
particulars, That class is the “ List of Goldsmiths 
that Keep Running Cashes.” Therefore, whatever 
Sir John might have been in 1688 (and I cannot 


* Sir William Staines, Lord Mayor 1800-1 (Hone’s 
* Year Book,’ p. 1337, under date November 9th), 


get access to a London directory of that year), he 
had not in 1677 added the avocation of a banker 
to his mercantile business, of whatever nature the 
latter may have been. His son (the father of Lady 
Walpole and grandfather of letter-writing Horace) 
(2™¢ S. xii. 14) was a timber merchant, owning 
ships trading to Sweden and Norway; so—timber 
merchant or not— undoubtedly did our hero 
possess similar sailing vessels (see Matthew Taub- 
man’s ‘Sir John Shorter’s Pageant,’ to be ex- 
amined more minutely hereafter). I incline to 
think that John Shorter, of Bybrooke, Kenaing- 
ton, Kent, and Bankside, Southwark, and Norfolk 
Street, Strand, whose daughter Katherine married 
Sir Robert Walpole, succeeded to his father’s busi- 
ness, though probably, from reasons connected 
with structural alterations at London Bridge, to be 
referred to by-and-by, he found it necessary to 
contract and limit its operations to one branch, 
that is to say, that while Sir John traded generally 
to the north of Europe, his son confined bis 
traffic to the timber trade with Sweden, Denmark, 
and Norway. Sir John, then, I opine to have been 
a Baltic merchant, and—though here I am aware 
that I am wading in troubled waters—that during 
the greater part of the alderman’s career as a trader 
his ships were in the habit of mooring off his resi- 
dence and place of business in Southwark.* The 
drawbridge at the south end of London Bridge 
seems to have been practicable down to the begiu- 
ning of the last quarter of the seventeenth century 
(‘Chronicles of London Bridge,’ by an Antiquary 
[R. Thomson], pp. 331-2). A new drawbridge was, 
at all events, constructed and completed so late as 
May 12, 1672, and repaired in 1722 (ibid., pp. 355- 
356). The flap probably only became stationary on 
the completion of the structural alteration widen- 
ing the thoroughfare over the summit of the bridye 
from twelve to twenty feet during the mayoralty of 
Sir James Smith in 1684-5, Ships of the ordinary 
tonnage employed in the timber, tallow, and hemp 
trades could down to that time, in all probability, 
easily pass and discharge their cargoes above 
bridge, and I submit, as singularly corroborative 


* After the manner of the traditional good old English 
merchant, Sir John carried on bis business on premises 
adjacent to his residence. We mark an early instance 
of the change of habit which has become common in 
our own time when we observe his son, the Kentish 
Sqaire of Bybrooke, the timber merchant of Southwark, 
having his town place of residence on the north bank 
of the Thames, almost opposite his bu-iness premises, in 
the then fashionable locality of Norfolk Street, Strand, 
then newly built on the grounds of the razed Arundel 
House, where the wood dealer was the neighbour of the 
notorious Sir William Penn, and for a brief period of the 


more notorious, and in this inet ,asap tate, 1!!us- 
trious Peter the Great of Russia. Surely Shorter fils s 
evolution must to the readers of Pope irresistibly suggest 
the migration from east to west of Sir Balaam, pvetic- 
ally and graphically delineated in Epistle IIL, to Allen, 
Lord Bathurst (‘Moral Essays,’ 1. 339 to 402 inclusive). 
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of my theory, that that particular description of 
trade is still peculiar to the south bank of the 
Thames. When London Bridge became impass- 
able to ships of large burden and tall top-hamper 
the trade dropped (and the vessels had to lay to 
and discharge) lower down the river, until at length 
—well on in the present century—the timber traffic 
found a home and the craft a mooring place between 
Rotherhithe and Deptford, where the Commercial 
Docks were constructed for this particular descrip- 
tion of commerce, which site is still the great 
entrepét of the northern trade in deals and battens.* 
I at one time thought that Sir John Shorter’s busi- 
ness was connected with metal, and remember some- 
where—but I cannot at this moment recall the 
authority—to have seen him described as a refiner. 
I fancy, however, this authority must have misled 
me by attaching too much importance to a peculiar 
feature of the pageant produced on the gorgeous 
installation of the Lord Mayor in 1687, which I 
am now convinced was not intended to refer in 
any way to the individual handicraft of the hero 
of the day, while, on the other hand, I feel confi- 
dent that another detail of the same “ function” 
bears such distinct relation. 

This speculation as to Shorter’s avocation will 
lead sxe quite naturally to Evelyn’s curious 
and ambiguous passage. The lord mayor ap- 
pointed by patent dated September 23, 1687, 
was, as I have said, a somewhat eminent livery- 
man—indeed he was on the court—of the Gold- 
smiths’ Company. We have seen that he had 
been prominent as an opponent of Whitehall in 
the cause of civic liberty, and was degraded for his 
advocacy. His gown as alderman of Cripplegate 
Ward had not been restored to him a month when 
he was nominated as Lord Mayor.t+ His mother 
guild, accordingly, as a tribute to his popularity, 
provided, and was at the sole expense of, the ex- 
ceptionally elaborate “show” prepared for his 
induction in the civic chair on Saturday, Octo- 
ber 29, 1687. This display is partially described 
from contemporary official sources in a compila- 
tion 80 readily accessible as Hone’s ‘ Every-Day 
Book,’ vol. i. pp. 670 ef seq, sub tit. “St. Dun- 
stan,” date May 19 (St. Dunstan’s dep.; Sir N. 
Harris Nicolas’s ‘Chronology of History,’ p. 144). 

The usual laudatory verses composed by the 
civic laureate—the tedious Matthew Taubman was 
the poet inspired on this occasion—are divided 
into three cantos, or acts, descriptive of the accom- 
panying tableaux, and specified to be recited by 
certain of the enactors. The first section is in the 
usual inflated vein of the period, the preposterous 
action being sustained by representatives of the 


* Forty-five years ago, to my personal knowledge, the 
Commercial Docks afforded accommodation to another 
class of traffic also, connected with northern regions, the 
Greenland whaling industry. 

t See ‘ Ellis Correspondence,’ vol. i, pp. 334 et scq. 


virtues—Truth, Justice, Temperance, Fortitude, 
Mercy, &.—the whole mythological masque com- 
posed so as, more or less, impliedly or directly, to 
convey nauseous compliments to the monarch,* of 
whose arbitrary tyranny the hero of the parade— 
imposed upon the citizens, their right of choice 
ignored—was an impersonation. 

The second act or tableau is that extracted 
by Hone (see last reference), and I at one time 
inferred that it had especial reference to the 
avocation of the incoming Lord Mayor. It pre- 
sented, inter alia, a group reproducing the old 
smithy tradition of St. Dunstan tweaking the nose 
of the Prince of the Powers of the Air with his 
red-hot pincers, the accompanying lines illustrating 
my proposition as to the sycophancy with which 
the poetasters of the period sought to justify Dry- 
den’s expressed opinion that “every poet is the 
monarch’s friend.” Satan is made to typify rebel- 
lion and discord. The saint represents the principle 
of order restored and enforced by the royal autho- 
rity. I am convinced now that this portion of the 
display was simply conceived in this form in 
honour of the entertainers, St. Dunstan being, as 
is well known, the patron saint of the Goldsmiths’ 
Company. 

But the third tableau most interests the in- 
quirer into the story of the career of Sir John 
Shorter. Here a “ practicable” model of a ship 
was introduced and wheeled along in the pro- 
cession,t and the descriptive verses in terms 
refer to my lord mayor as a “ Merchant Adven- 
turer,” the “ stage directions” adding the explana- 
tory gloss, “to Norway and Denmark laden,” &c., 
‘as representing bis lordship’s traffic and adventure 
into those countries,” a side-light which, I submit, 
lends considerable plausibility to my theory of 
Sir John Shorter’s actual trading business. 

The installation of the civic sovereign was thus 
made on this occasion a pageant more than ordi- 
narily brilliant. James and his consort Mary of 
Modena, his daughter Anne and her husband, the 
contemptible “ Et-il possible ?” of traditional scorn, 
with a splendid surrounding of the royal family 
and nobility, witnessed, as was then the custom, 


* It is a curious illustration of adulation of royalty 
that in all the “ copies of verses "’ composed by the civic 
laureate or laureates between the years 1683 and 1687 
the “‘ coercion ” the great municipality was then endur- 
ing through the suspension of her ancient liberties is 
treated as matter for jubilation—at all evente, of con- 
gratulation—to the de+poiled and fettered City, of grati- 
tude to the two successive royel despots, and felicitations 
generally all round. 

+ This popular feature of a Lord Mayor's show has 
been frequently repeated, even down to — modern 
times. 1 myself have often seen it. The vessel on 
wheels is now usually borrowed from the Mastand Block 
Makers’ Union of Wapping, and is the model frigate 
annually employed to convey members of that body 
(since 1720) down to Hainault Forest, on the first Friday 
in July, to that East-end carnival Fairlop Fair, 
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the aquatic part of the function—which was also 
more than usually grand — from the leads of 
Whitehall, as yet unsurmounted by the vane that 
a year after was to strike dismay into the Popish* 
monarch’s heart by indicating “a Protestant 
wind.” To lend greater magnificence and—in a 
sense which I am about immediately to dwell 
upon—significance to the subsequent entertain- 
ment, his majesty condescended to honour the 
banquet with his royal presence, his illustrious 
consort, who had also graciously accepted the 
Lord Mayor's invitation to attend, being at the 
last moment prevented by a sudden attack of in- 
disposition (see the London Gazette, Thursday, 
October 27, to Monday, October 31, 1687, under 
date Sunday, October 30), and the feast on this 
occasion, as was customary when the sovereign 
deigned to accept the proffered hospitality of my 
lord mayor, was given with great splendour at the 
Guildhall, instead of, as on less auspicious cele- 
brations, at the hall of the City company—usually 
the Grocers’t—hired for the civic sovereign’s 
official abode during the year of his mayoralty. 
This graciousness on the part of James, however, 
was not apparently wholly dictated by his desire 
for a reconciliation with “the nursing mother of 
freedom "—his normally disaffected metropolis— 


* I do not, I assure my readers, employ the adjectives 
“ Popish ” or “ Papist ”’ in any invidious or offensive, or 
even sectarian, sense—I have too much respect for the 
ancient Church, in which I number many valued friends, 
todo so, But, as it was said of a certain old cavalier, 
that he was “ more loyal than the king himeelf,’’ so the 
majority of educated English Catholics who stil! acknow- 
ledge spiritual allegiance to the see of St. Peter will, I 
am sure, concur in my view of history, that James I1. of 
England and VI!. of Scotland was conspicuous in bis 
regal career for being more Popish than the Pope him- 


t “ This hall, being situate in the centre of the City, 
was designed, as adapted for the seat of the chief magis- 
trate, at the expense of 4,800/, in new building and 
accommodations,’ &c, “Sir John Cutler added the 
body of the hall, kitchen, &c., and Sir John Cutler's 
building on this confidence that as it is every way the 
most commodious place for that publick use, and would 
yearly save the Lord Mayor so great and unavoidable 
charge elsewhere, so it should be considered accordingly, 
and in some proportion augment the revenue of the 
Company,” &c. I am unfortunately unable to verify 
the above quotation, inasmuch »s I have omitted to note 
from what work I extracted it. I have a strong con- 
viction, however, that it may be found somewhere 
entombed in that vast repertory of civic lore, Baron 
Heath's ‘ History of the Grocers’ Company.’ At all 
events, the passages in that learned work at pp. 27-35 
bear me out in my statement in the text. Grocers’ Hall 
was used for the official residence of the Lord Mayor, as 
we shall see, by Sir John Shorter, and, after his death, 
by his two successors during their very brief tenures of 
office. It had been so used by the six immediate pre- 
decessors of our subject, Sir John Moor being the first 
80 to occupy it in 1681-2. The rent payable by the City 
to the Company for the accommodation i 
meyoral year was 200/. (Baron Heath, p. 31). 


to be attained by a conciliatory demeanour towards 
the eminent nonconformists she numbered among 
her children. The monarch had another, and 
probably in his estimation a weightier, motive, as 
I think we shall very soon gather from an un- 
ambiguous record in Mr. Evelyn’s otherwise am- 
bigous, if not inaccurate, note. Nemo. 


Temple, 
(To be continued.) 


Your correspondent Nemo has unwittingly done 
injustice to the renowned author of ‘ The Pilgrim’s 
Progress.’ He says : “The Lord Mayor — 
was a Presbyterian, while the celebrated Bedfor 
pastor was a strict Baptist, and between the two 
sects it is well known there was—in those days, at 
all events—no love lost.” 

Nemo cannot be conversant with the works of 
the immortal dreamer, or he would never have 
penned such a sentence. Bunyan was not “a 
strict Baptist,” and there is not a word to be found 
in his voluminous writings to indicate anything 
but the warmest feelings of sympathy towards all 
who accepted the evangelical doctrines which he 
maintained, whatever their opinions on baptism 
might be. Of this there is abundant evidence. 

The church in Bedford with which Bunyan was 

connected during five-and-thirty years was founded 
by John Gifford, who had been a major in the 
royal army, and in the church book, under date of 
1656, we read, “The principle upon which they 
[the brethren and sisters] thus entered into fellow- 
ship one with another, and upon which they did 
afterwards receive those that were added to their 
body and fellowship, was faith in Christ and holi- 
ness of life, without respect to this or that circumn- 
stance or opinion in outward and circumstantial 
things.” The principle so laid down bas been 
maintained in John Bunyan’s church during the 
two hundred and thirty years which have since 
elapsed. 
In his ‘ Confession of Faith,’ written about 1672, 
he says: “Baptism (in water) makes thee no mem- 
ber of the Church, neither particular nor universal ; 
neither doth it make thee a visible saint: It 
therefore gives thee neither right to nor being of 
membership at all.” 

Again, in ‘The Heavenly Footman,’ published 
posthumously, he thus advises: ‘‘Also do not have 
too much company with some Anabaptists, though 
I go under that name myself.” ; 

Three of his children were baptized in infancy 
in the Church of England : two at Elstow in 1650 
and 1654, probably before he had joined the 
church in Bedford; the last at St. Cuthbert’s, 
Bedford, in 1672, long after his identification with 
the Puritan congregation. 

The above is a mere scintilla of the numerous 
passages in his writings showing the little import- 
ance he attached to baptism by adult immersion, 
and the earnestness with which he maintained 
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what he held \ be ine essential principles of the 
| which he preached. 

Tiegen's belief and religious character have bad 
much to do with the influence of his writings, which 
are of world-wide reputation, and it is surely un- 
fair to attach to his memory narrow sectarian views 
which he abhorred, and shut our eyes to the all- 
embracing charity and sympathy which he mani- 
fested towards his fellow Christians of all sects. 

J. A. Pictrow. 

Sandyknowe, Wavertree. 


QUEEN VICTORIA’S JUBILEE. 


Some fragments of experience concerning this 
event may be (I do not affirm that they are) worthy 
of permanent record. As thus :— 

1, In the parish church of a certain country 
town, a spacious and noble fourteenth century 
church, holding nearly a thousand people, and 
filled to overflowing, the jubilee sermon, on June 21, 
1887, was preached by the same clergyman who 
preached there on June 20, 1837, the day of the 
Queen’s accession. It was not easy to believe 
that the tall and vigorous vicar, standing there firm 
and upright in his Jacobean pulpit, and making 
his clear, strong voice heard throughout the build- 
ing, had stood there fifty years before as a preacher 
already experienced, and was now eighty-four years 
ofage. His sermon, too, was excellent, and was 
extempore. He dwelt on the solemn vows of the 
Coronation Service, and the way in which they 
had been fulfilled; he dwelt on the English 
reverence for the Bible, on the sanctity of English 
homes—old-fashioned topics, now passing swiftly 
into limbo. Nevertheless, he was listened to 
with deep and reverent attention by his crowded 
audience ; by the Odd Fellows and Foresters in 
their splendid scarves ; by the Volunteers in their 
gay uniform; by the miscellaneous multitude of 
rich and poor, who thronged the aisles as well as the 
seats, and looked in with the sunshine through the 
open doorways. 

2. In another little town, a town of the pit- 
country, the two dissenting chapels of the place 
thut themselves up on Jubilee Day, and came in 
a body to the parish church, where the minister 
of one of them read the first lesson, and he of the 

tthe second. But this isa dangerous subject ; 
and one may be permitted to believe that such a 
departure from the ways of religious bitterness has 
not often occurred. 

3. In our own parish, before the hills around us 
were aflame with bonfires, we had not only open-air 
feasting for the poor, but races for all who chose to 
run, women as well as men; one at least of the 

ers’ wives ran second in the married women's 
race ; and all the three races for maidens were won 
by a certain Betsy, a lithe and comely servant, 
modest as the morn. 


Those who came, as I did, through central 
England on the evening of Jubilee Day, and saw 
from connty to county how every town and village 
was en féte, with flags and banners and music and 
dancing on the green, and saw the hill-fires flaring, 
and saw, too, the vast and orderly crowds of 
illuminated London, these can testify how wide- 
spread the rejoicing was, and how spontaneous and 
sincere. 


EARL OF GALLOWAY IN BURKE'S ‘ PEERAGE.’ 

Of recent yearscertain alterations have been made 
in the pedigrees of Stewart, Earl of Galloway, and 
Stewart, Baronetof Grandtully, published in Burke’s 
‘Peerage and Baronetage,’ that involve two proposi- 
tions for which there is no adequate authority. These 
propositions are (a) that Sir John Stewart of Jed- 
worth was the fourth son, and Sir James Stewart 
of Pierstown the fifth son, of Sir John Stewart of 
Bonkyl ; and (b) that the male descent of the Earl 
of Galloway from the Stewarts of Derneley is un- 
questioned. 

As regards a (a), it may be noticed that 
up to some year between 1855 and 1863 there was 
only one enumeration in Burke’s ‘ Peerage’ of the 
sons of Sir John Stewart of Bonkyl, namely, in the 
Grandtully pedigree ; and that this enumeration 
agreed with Wood’s ‘ Douglas’ (vol. i. p. 65) in 
putting James of Pierstown as the fourth and John 
of Jedworth as the fifth son of Sir John of Bonkyl, 
and is found in the Grandtully pedigree up to the 
issue of 1877, but was subsequently omitted, and 
is not given in the issues for 1884 and i886. In 
some year between 1855 and 1863, for the first 
time, an enumeration of the sons of Sir John of 
Bonkyl was given in the pedigree of the Earl of 
Galloway, which contradicts the Grandtully enume- 
ration by placing John of Jedworth before James 
of Pierstown. This order is also observed in the 
foot-note to the royal lineage of the kings of Scot- 
land that appears in recent issues of the ‘ Peerage’ 
(¢. g., p. cxii of 1884 and p. cxvi of 1886). 

This enumeration, which I cannot but consider 
unauthorized and probably erroneous, after appear- 
ing for at least fourteen years (1863-1877) in con- 
junction with the authoritative enumeration under 
Grandtully, has now supplanted the Grandtully 
enumeration and taken its place. This point is 
important, inasmuch as under the enumeration 
formerly given the family of Grandtully would 
take precedence of any descendant of John of 
Jedworth as head of the house of Stewart. 

Proposition (b) is more serious. Up to 1877 
(and perhaps later) Sir Bernard Burke described 
the connexion between Lord Galloway’s ancestor 
and the Derneley Stewarts thus: that Marian, the 
heiress of the Dalswinton branch. married “Sir 
John Stewart, son of Sir William Stewart of Jed- 
worth (said to be of the house of Darnley).” This 


| modestly and fairly represented the outcome of the 
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controversy so ably summed up on pp. 614-617 | arguments which, rightly or wrongly, were used on 
of vol. i. of Wood's ‘Douglas,’ a controversy | behalf of the Earl of Galloway in 1801, we may 
which precludes absolute certainty as to Lord Gal- | view with surprise the attempt to build up a pedi- 
loway’s male descent from Sir John Stewart of | gree in 1884 on behalf of that earl’s descendant in 
Bonky). which the arguments are not only silently departed 
At some date subsequent to 1877 the text of the | from, but directly: contradicted. I venture to 
Galloway pedigree has been altered, and now con- | think that we have here a knot well worthy of the 
tains the assertion, as an unquestioned fact in his- | Lord Lyon’s intervention. And it will be noticed 
tory, that Sir John of Jed worth “ was father of Sir | that whereas in 1801 the contention lay between 
William Stewart of Jedworth, who was put to the earl and Andrew Stuart of Torrence (as repre- 
death by Henry Percy in 1402, who was father of | senting Castlemilk), the effect of the double altera- 
Sir John Stewart, who married Marian Stewart as | tion now attempted will be to give the earl preced- 
below.” This statement, for which no authority is | ence in the family tree not only over Castlemilk, 
given, contains two direct contradictions of the | but over Grandtully also, of whom Mr. Wood 
assertions made in the case put forth in 1801 on | says, in the foot-note to Douglas's ‘ Peerage,’ vol. i. 
behalf of the (then) Earl of Gulloway (see Wood's | p. 443, that Grandtully “is probably now entitled 
* Douglas,’ vol. i. p. 616): (1) ‘* Of course he [i. e, to be considered the chief of that name.” 
Sir Wm. Stewart of Jedworth, then claimed as| There are two conflicting pedigrees of the 
Lord Galloway's ancestor] was not the same person | Stewarts (or Stuarts) of Custlemilk, on the differ- 
with Sir William Stewart of Teviddale or de | ence between which the result of Lord Galloway's 
Foresta, taken at the battle of Homildon, 14 Sept., claim appears in some measure to rest. One is at 
1402, und executed by order of Henry Percy.” p. 513 of Douglas’s ‘ Baronage’ (1798), and the 
(2) That Sir William Stewart of Jedworth was other at p. 491 of Robertson’s continuation (1818) 
“second son of Alexander Stewart of Darnley” | of Crawford's ‘ Renfrewshire.’ The following table 
(idem, p. 615). Remembering that these were the | shows the divergence :— 


Alexander, the a Stewart, d, 1283. 


James, fifth High erewest, where grandson founded the royal Sir John Stewart of Bonkyl, 
house, which failed in the male line by the death of King slain 1298. 

James V. in December, 1542.* 


| | | 
Alexander, whose Alan (second son) of James of Pierstown (fourth John of Jedworth (fifth 
line failed in 1377. Dreghorn, slain 1333. son), ancestor of Grandtully, son), slain in 1333. 


Sir Alex. Stewart of Derneley. Sir Wm. Stewart of Jedworth, after- 
wards styled of Castiemilk, 
| 


| | | 
Sir Alex. Stewart of Derneley, Sir John Stewart, mar., 1396, the heiress Sir Wm. Stewart of Castle- 
mur. Janet Keith, heiress of of Dalawinton, ancestor of the Earl of milk, mentioned in 1398 
ER Galloway and Lord Blantyre. and 1400, 


Sir John Stewart of Derneley and Aubigne,mar. Sir Wm. Stewart of Castle- Sir John Stewart of Castlemilk, 
the heiress of Lennox, His male line failed by milk, killed atthe siege of suc. his father before 1409, 
the death, at Rome, in 1807, of Cardinal York. Orleana, Feb. 12, 1428/9. elain at Verneuil in 1424. 
a | | 


David Stewart of Castlemilk and Fynnart, Sir David Stewart of Castlemilk, obtained Elizabeth, mar. Sir 
d, before 1464 ; ancestor, according to the Fynnart in 1455; ancestor, according to Robert Lyle (see 
pedigree in Crawford's ‘ Renfrewshire.’ of the pedigree in Douglas's ‘ Baronage,’ of the Douglas's‘ Peer- 


the Stewarts (Stuarts) of Castlemilk, &c. Stuarts of Castlemilk, &c. age,’ ii. 163). 
It may be convenient to end this note with a James V., 1542.) 
list of the principal families that have sprung from ari of Atholl (first creation), 1595. 
- . ber Earl of Atholl (second creation), 1625. 
Sir Jobn Stewart of Bonkyl, giving the year in : 
Stewart of Rosythe. circa 1660, 
which those of them that are extinct failed in the Duke of Lennox, 1672. 
male line :— Stuart of Fettercairn, 1777. 
Ear! of Angus, 1377. Stuart of Castlemilk, 1797. 
Stewart of Dalswinton, before 1396. Cardinal York, 1807. 


_* The legitimated branches, represented by the Kar] of Castle Stewart and Mr, Stewart of Ardvoirlich, descend 
from this, the senior house, 
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Stuart of Torrence, circa 1820. 
Stewart of Craigieball, 1825. 
Stuart of Allanton, 1836. 
Stuart of Allanbank, 1849. 
Stuart of Coltness, 1851. 
Earl of Traquair (legitimated), 1861. 
Stewart of Grandtully 
Earl of Galloway?! not extinct. 
Lord Blantyre ? 
Siema. 


“ Monerari” or “ Nomerart” Te Devo. 
—Of the verse of the Te Deum which begins 
‘* #terna fac” it is said that all MSS. read 
“gloria munerart” and printed books “ in gloria 
numerari”; or at least that the munerari becomes 
extinct soon after the invention of printing. 

I thought it might be worth while to see how 
far these propositions were supported by the books 
which lay immediately about me, and which I 
could consult without trouble. And these are my 
results as to munerari, 

Munerari is to be found in the breviaries of 
Mentz (late fifteenth century); Rome, 1500; 
Passau, 1508; Rome, 1522; Como, 1523 and 
and 1592; Eichstadt, 1525; Piacenza, 1530; Quig- 
non’s first text, Rome, 1535, Venice, 1535, and 
Antwerp, 1536; Ambrosian, 1539; Humiliato- 
ram, 1548 (also ed. 1751); Rome, 1575, 1598, 
and a black-letter late sixteenth century ed.; 
Vatican Basilica, 1674 and 1884; Cluniac, 1686; 
Bourges, 1734; Rouen, 1736; Vienne, 1783. The 
Mozarabic books of 1770, 1785, and 1875 all read 
“in gloria munerari.” 

This much disposes of the idea that munerari 
became extinct with printing; we find it in a 
book printed by the authorities of the Mozarabic 
Chapel in Toledo a little more than ten years ago, 
and in a choice book of St. Peter’s at Rome, in 
1884. The return to it at Vienne in 1783 
seems to be a restoration, as the breviary of 1699 
reads numerari. It may be noted that in 1673 
the Bishop of Freising and Regensburg put forth 
®% separate manual for each diocese; in one 
(‘Rituale Frisingense,’ Monach., 1673, p. 692) 
there is “in gloria nwmerari,’ in the other 
(‘ Rituale Ratisbonense,’ Salisburg., 1673, p. 452) 
gloria munerari.” 

Ido not venture to express an opinion which 
of the readings it is that possesses the greater 
weight of authority; but it may seem to some a 
nobler aspiration to be numbered, than to be re- 
warded, with God's saints. 

J. Leca. 


Nationat Antnem: extra Verse.—While 
the Jubilee is still fresh in our minds, and “ extra 
verses” of ‘God Save the Queen’ are yet re- 
membered, let me set down a very curious addition 
to the National Anthem which is accepted in 
Germany as being an integral part of our rendering 
of that soul-stirring bymn. 


I spent Jubilee Day in | 


Hanover, and was asked to repeat the words of our 
National Anthem, That did I to the best of my 
ability ; but | was suspected of having left some- 
thing unsaid—a verse about roast-beef and the 
cellar-key. Of that I could truthfully declare I 
had been brought up in ignorance. Then I was 
set face to face with authority in the form of No. 4 
of ‘ Volkslieder mit Begleilung des Pianoforte oder 
der Guitarre,’ published at some unrecorded date 
—probably about thirty years ago—at the Hof- 
musikalienbandlong of Adolph Nageln, in Han- 
over. I found appended to the four verses of 
‘ Heil unserm Kénig Heil’ an English substitute, 
which began with 

God save great George our King. 
Three verses of this were virtually after the 
accepted from of our National Anthem, though, 
by the way, the penultimate line of the third ran 
“On him our hopes we fix,” instead of “‘ On Thee”; 
but the fourth was ribald :— 

God save great heny our King, 

Long live our noble King, 

God save the King. 

Send us roast beef a store, 

If it’s gone send us more, 

And the key of the cellar door, 

That we may drink, 
Sr. Swiratn. 


Grorce, First Marquis Townsnenp, Lorp 
Lisutrenant or [RELAND.—On the fly-leaf of the 
copy of the third edition of ‘ Baratariana’ (1777) 
in the British Museum is the following character- 
istic manuscript note by Lord Macaulay :— 

“ His social talents were sometimes set forth, though 
very absurdly, as a defence of the errors of his adminis- 
tration, The L* Lieut says more good things in one 
night than are perhaps uttered in this House during a 
whole Session. So said Provost Andrews.—What a de- 


fence!!!” 
G. F. R. B. 


Queries. 


We must correspondents desiring information 
on fumily matters of only private interest, to affix their 
names und addresses to their queries, in order that the 
answers may be addressed to them direct. 


Barrineton’s ‘ Rise anp Fart or THE Irish 
Nation.’—In 1833 Sir Jonah Barrington publisbed 
in Paris his ‘ Rise and Fall of the Irish Nation.’ 
The illustrations to the book consisted of a frontis- 

iece, ‘Celebration of Irish Independence by the 

olunteers of 1782,” a vignette title (portrait of 
Sir Jonab), and four prints, each containing seven 
portraits. For some reason the frontispiece was 
cancelled and the vignette title substituted as a 
frontispiece. Two copies of the book as originally 
issued are known of in Dublin. Can any of your 
many correspondents add to the number? In 
1809 Sir Jonah published in parts his ‘ Historic 
Anecdotes’ of the Union. In the first part ap- 
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peared an engraved title, containing a similar view 
of the volunteers on College Green. In 1835 the 
work was reissued in two volumes, but the en- 
graved title, like the frontispiece of the ‘ Rise and 
Fall,’ was in this issue cancelled. Why was this? 
J. R. Jory. 


Avexanper ALtay.—In the Queen of May 19, 
1883, there is a brief notice of the death at Brook- 
lyn of Alexander Allan, “a dramatist of celebrity,” 
born 1810 in London, a relative of John Galt, the 
novelist, and the friend of Halleck, Charles 
Dickens, and J. Wallack, &c. What are the titles 
of Mr. Allan’s dramas? R. Ixeuis, 


Exotisn Setuine Onrpren.—W. A. 
O’Conor, in his ‘ History of the Irish People,’ p. 64, 
says: ‘‘ The Eoglish people had been in the habit 
of selling their children to the Irish as slaves.” 
This refers to the reign of our Henry II. No 
authority is given for this statement. Can it 
possibly be true ? E. Copaam Brewer. 


Do Poison Tair Youne to Save 
TasM FRom Captivity is commonly believed 
in some parts of the country that blackbirds do 
this, and the idea is used by Hood in ‘ The Plea 
of the Midsummer Fairies ’:— 

Close intricacies to screen 
Birds’ crafty dwellings as may hide them best, 
But most the timid blackbird’s—she, that seen, 
Will bear black poisonous berries to her nest, 
Lest man should cage the darlings of her breast. 
James Hooper. 
Oak Cottage, Streatham Place, Brixton Hill, 8.W. 


Mas. Guasse.—A lady who has been reading 
Mrs, Glasse’s ‘Cookery-Book’ (ed. 1758) asks me 
if I can tell her the modern names of the following 
fish, “ proper to eat in the Midsummer Quarter.” 
Being quite unable to do so, I pass on her inquiry 
to ‘N. & Q.,’ in the hope that some more learned 
reader will be able to enlighten her. Shafflins, 
Glout Tenes, Tollis, Homlyn, Kinson. 

JonatTaan Bovcater. 

Ropley, Alresford. 


Vestments or Cotour.—Every one who 
has made himself acquainted with the ritual cus- 
toms of English people before the Reformation 


knows that blue was a common colour for church q 


vestments. The Roman use rejects blue as an 
ecclesiastical colour. Dr. Rock says, in his ‘Church 
of our Fathers,’ vol. ii. p. 259,‘ Rome herself never 
uses sky-blue.” It is not probable that so learned 
a liturgical antiquary should have fallen into error. 
I have, however, been informed that although blue 
was not used generally in the Latin rite, it was 
was employed in the Pope’s private chapel, and it 
has been suggested that this may have been the 
reason that blue was one of the liturgical colours 
in this country. Can any of your readers give 
information on the subject ? Anon. 


‘Taz Water Docror.’—Fine old engraving 
by B. A. Dunker from the painting by Gerard Dow, 
“du cabinet de M. le Duc de Choiseul.” Can 
any one tell me if it is rare, and its present value ? 


Lawrorp. 
Leighton Buzzard. 


“Tue Betts or Ovsetey.”—The sign of a 
well-known inn at Old Windsor. Will any con- 
tributor kindly state the origin or meaning of 
this sign ? 


Lrves rrom Dante.—Lord Granville is reported 
to have said, in a speech at Dover on the Jubilee: 
“One of the morning papers had quoted some 
magnificent lines of Dante, describing how the 
crowd had met and passed each other in double 
columns at the jubilee ordered by Boniface VIII.” 
What are these lines; and to what have they re- 
ference ? Joun Picxrorp, M.A. 

Newbourne Rectory, Woodbridge. 


Boox-Ptats.—T'o whom belongs the following 
ex libris? The arms of the City of London, crest, 
supporters, and motto, and beneath, in two lines, 
“ Fyn . Segellak . wel. | Brand. 


Traystates.—In an article on ‘The French 
Version of the Golden Legend’ (7™ S. iii. 469) 
Mr. Peacock gives a quotation in which there is 
this curious sentence: “Aussi des sainctz nouneaulx 
translatee de Latin en fra’cois.” Does the English 
word translated thus come from the old French of 
1554? W. M. M. 


Assiaxats.—Where shall I find descriptions of 
each variety of this paper money ? 
Gro. ULULow. 


Farr, Norwicu.—Mr. John Timbs 
says, in his ‘ Things not generally Known,’ vol. v. 
p. 45, upon the subject of Maundy Thursday :—- 

“Tombland Fair, at Norwich, = on this day, took 

igin from people bling wi ds, or baskets. 
esdiaaen whieh the monks bought for distribution 
on Easter Day.” 
I shall be glad if any ‘ N. & Q.’ readers will refer 
me to a work confirming this and giving fuller 


etails. £0, C. Pratt. 
St, Giles Hill, Norwich. 


Maycxsey Levet, Parish or Pevensey.— 
Mancksey Level is frequently mentioned in the 
Parliamentary Survey of Sussex in 1649. What 
were its boundaries ? Where was ‘‘ Moorebrooke, 
in the parish of Hailsham, in the same county! 
No name of the kind appears on the map at pre- 
sent ; by the Survey it contained sixty acres at 
least, all under farms of various names. Waller's 
Haven ‘and Lampham are also unmarked ; these 
two latter may be in the parish of Bexhill. 

B. F. Scarcvert. 
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GasparD.—What are the origin and composi- 
tion of this word? It means some sort of barge 
or market-boat. I find it in the ‘ Diary of a Visit 
to London in 1775,’ by Dr. Thomas Campbell, 

inted in ‘Johnsoniana,’ a supplement to Mr. 
Napier’s excellent edition of Boswell’s ‘ Life of 
Johnson.’ Dr. Campbell came from Ireland, and 
—_ the word gabbard is still in use there. 

isiting Stratford-on-Avon, the doctor says: 
“Little gaboards with coals and groceries, &c., 
come up here from Bristol.” J. Dixon. 


Swappy.—What is the origin of this name 
for a soldier? When I was a boy all kinds of 
soldiers were swaddies; now I believe the name is 
generally given to militiamen. 

Taos, Ratcuirre. 

Worksop. 


Marx.—What was the value of a medieval 
mark on the Continent ? Gibbon (chap. lix. p. 89) 
says, “Four hundred thousand marks of silver 
were about eight hundred thousand pounds ster- 
ling in a.p. 1204.” Was the mark a weight? If 
so, how much was it? If it was a coin, what was 
its weight? What were the variations in its 
value? What is the best authority on medieval 
coinage ? J. D. Burwer. 

Madison, Wis., U.S. 


Napotronic Mepats.—Can any of your corre- 
spondents inform me of the different series of 
medals struck in the reign of the first Napoleon. 

Taos. Hows. 

St. David's, Southsea, 


Erzanor.—What is known of Eleanor, the 
sister of Arthur who was murdered by his uncle, 
King John? Where was she born? Did she 
marry; and, if so, whom? All dates connected 
with her would be of great service. I find she 
died at Bristol, in the castle of which city she 
was confined by her uncle, Henry III. 

Epwarp R. Vyrvyay. 


Eta Famity.—Can any one give information of 
the surname Ela, its origin, location, &., in Eng- 
land or elsewhere in the Old World? It has been 
a family name in Massachusetts, U.S., since 1656, 
which indicates that it must have come from 
England. When did it originate; and does it 
now exist in England ? D. H. Exa. 

Boston, Mass., U.S. 


SrraFrorpDe what 
volume of the Gentleman’s Magazine are some 
letters of Strafforde to Wandesforde to be found ? 

Francesca. 


Bisnor or Hererorp.—Will one of your 
readers kindly tell me the surname of John, 
Bishop of Hereford, who died shortly before 
May 12, 1275? Q. V. 


Preservation of Mepats.— Which is the best 
way of keeping rare medals or coins? Should 
they be wrapped up in a soft material—tissue Paper 
or cotton wool—or left exposed to the air? Are 
there boxes made on purpose to hold om . 


Story in ‘ Biackwoop’: Source or Porm.— 
Can any of your readers tell me in what number 
of Blackwood a story came out, “ With what 
measure ye mete, it shall be measured to you 
again”? Also, was a poem called ‘ Departure,’ 
beginning “ When I go away from my own dear 
home,” in Blackwood ; and when? 

Mac Robert. 


Fivetey.—Passing along the St. Gothard rail- 
way, I first came to Goschen and next to Fluelen. 
That a Scriptural name should be given to a place 
is easily accounted for from the knowledge of the 
Bible ; but how did Fluelen, the name of a person 
or a place in Wales, come to Switzerland ? 

W. J. Birca. 


Mitmay’s ‘Samor.’—In the late Dean Mil- 
man’s ‘Samor, Lord of the Bright City,’ the horse 
of King Vortigern Favorin (p. 310) and the sword 
of Hengist, “the widower of women” (p. 315), 
are mentioned. Do we owe these names to the 
imagination of the poet, or are they taken from 


some old chronicle, romance, or lay ? 
K. P. D. E. 


Sir Jonataan Tretawny.—Has any life of 
Sir Jonathan Trelawny, Bishop of Winchester, 
been published ? ALPHA, 


Paviet: Tite Tree: CHERPIBINT. 
—I shall be glad to have the following terms ex- 
plained :— 

Paviel—“ Put this water upon another like paviel 
of fresh wormwood, and so distil a third time.” —P, 15. 

Tile Tree.—“ Mistletoe of tile tree.” —P. 32. 

Pithemus.—“ One ounce of pithemus.”—P. 61. 

Cherpibint.—*“ Dip cherpibint in it, and lay it on the 

wound,” —P, 69, 
The pages refer to a work entitled ‘ Choice and 
Experimented Receipts in Physick and Chirur- 
gery,’ collected by the honourable and truly 
learned Sir Kenelm Digby, Knit., second edition, 
London, 1675, from which the quotations are 
taken. None of the words occur in any glossary 
I have. Cc. C. B. 


Cotonet Epwarp Tynte, Governor or Norta 
AnD Sourn Caro.ina, 1709.—This gentleman, who 
was the eldest son of the Rev. Edward Tynte, Vicar 
of Yatton, Somerset, was constituted Governor of 
Carolina, July 19, 1709, and died in the following 
year. I should be glad to know where he was 
buried, and if there is any monument to his 
memory. Perhaps some of your American readers 
can enlighten me. The following lines, by his 


. 
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friend Dr. King, of which I have a MS. copy, 
speak as to his abilities :— 


d Amicum, 
Tynte was the man who first from British shore, 
Palladian arts to Carolina bore : 
His tuneful Harp attending Muses strung, 
And Phoebus’ skill inspired the lays he sung. 
Strong Towers and Palaces their rise began, 
And listening stones to sacred Fabrics ran ; 
Just laws were taught and curious arts of peace, 
And Trade’s brisk current flow'd with wealth’s Increace. 
On such foundations learned Athens rose, 
So Dido's thong did Carthage first enclose ; 
So Rome was taught o/d Empires to subdue, 
As Tynte creates and governs now the New, 


Sr. Davin Kemeys Tynte. 
Balnageith, Torquay. 


Replies, 
LIVERY OF SEISIN. 
(7 S. ii. 167, 258, 332, 374). 

The suggestion that the grass, rushes, or straw 
twisted about the seals of old deeds might be 
a relic of the legal form of livery of seisin was 
somewhat unceremoniously dismissed at the last 
reference by Da. Jessopr, who describes it as a 
mere fad, in vogue from about Hen. VI. to Hen. 
VII. Ishould be much interested to hear of any 
further reasons he may have for his view. At 
present, if I may say so with due respect for his 
authority, I think he has overestimated the strength 
of negative evidence. In the first place, the deed 
mentioned by your correspondent Kappa is dated 
seventy years before Hen. VI. Again, the lack of 
instances after Hen. VII. may he accounted for by 
the Statute of Uses (27 Hen. VIII.), which led to 
conveyances by feoffment with livery being gene- 
rally superseded by mere indentures of lease and 
release. Besides, at this date writing was not so 
rare an accomplishment, and the signatures of 
witnesses to a memorandum on the back of the 
deed stating that possession was given in their 
presence would be more satisfactory evidence than 
straw on theseal. This plan was the rule temp. 
Lord Coke. 

Some light is thrown on this subject, and also 
on that of tenure by the rod and the straw, by the 
history of investiture, which may be said to go back 
at least to the Book of Rutb. There we are told 
(iv. 7) that it was the custom in Israel in former 
times for a man to pluck off his shoe and give it to 
his neighbour, in order to provide testimony of 
redeeming and changing. Spelman (‘ Gloss.’) 
distinguishes between proper and improper in- 
vestiture ; the former being delivery of possession 
by means of the thing itself, of which he mentions 
livery of seisin as an instance ; the latter being by 
means of a symbol, as a sword, banner, ring, &c. 
Watkins (‘Copyho'ds’) seems to hold to this 
distinction, and sugyests that a staff or verge was 


an arbitrary symbol, and used more commonly 
than others in delivering possession to copyholders 
because the steward naturally held a staff of office. 
However, that the distinction was inapplicable as 
regards livery of seisin is shown by Thorough- 
good’s case (9 * Rep.,’ 136 b, 137 b), where it was 
decided that livery could be made by a mere 
symbol having nothing to do with the land. 

The impossibility of drawing a real distinction 
between actual and symbolical investiture may be 
seen from the vast and varied array of instances 
collected in Du Cange (‘Gloss.,’ s.v. “ Investitura”). 
From him we learn that symbols of special affinity 
with the thing transferred were originally used und 
recognized; as, for land, a turf or clod; a bough 
of a tree for what was above the surface. Some- 
times were added festuca (as equivalent to fustis, 
of which more below), a rod or verge, which all 
indicated dominium. Later, the knife or sword 
indicated the jus evertendi, disjiciendt, metendi, 
&c. The ring, the banner, &c, had all originally 
reference to special properties or dignities ; but 
after a time the meaning of the ancient forms was 
neglected, and anything was used which came 
handy for the occasion. After some instances of 
the cureful preservation of the symbols as evidence 
of the investiture, a passage follows which is of 
special interest as bearing on the present question. 
Sometimes, says Du Cange, the symbol of convey- 
ance was woven or sewn into the iostrument, or 
bound up with it. He had himself seen in the 
chartulary of St. Denis several charters “in quarum 
imis limbis intext erant festuce vel certe pusilla 
ligni fragmenta.” The following quotations from 
extant documentsare clear evidence of the practice: 
**In testimonium hujus donationis nummus iste 
huic carte appensus est quum per ipsum donatio 
facta est” (charta of Robert, Bishop of Langres); 
“cum baculo priesenti paging insuto 
cedimus” (charta of Louis VII. in favour of the 
church of the Virgin at Saintes, an. 1140); 
“reliquimus cum quodam fusili [melted wax 
huic chartz inherente” (at St. Hilary's, Poictiers, 
an. 1104); “per quoddam lignum quod huic 
pergameno conjunctum est” (at St. Jean d’Angely); 
** Hane donationem fecit per corrigiam in hoc 
pergamento pendentem ” (at St. Eparchus, Angou- 
léme, an. 1000); “reliquit in manu domini 
Ausculphi abbatis cum junco, qui in ora cartule 
insuitur” (at St. Jean d’Angely). A grant or 
surrender to the church of Nétre Dame at Paris, 
quoted by a later editor (s. v. ‘‘ Festuca”), is 
especially remarkable. It is expressed to be made 
** per hoc lignum,” on the four faces of which it is 
actually written, or rather engraved. The rod is 
half a foot long and about an inch thick. _ 

Having shown that the practice of fastening the 
symbol of conveyance to the written instrument 
did exist, I add below some instances of the use of 
particular symbols, which, though not described as 
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so fastened, may be compared to the cases of straw, 
&c., mentioned by previous correspondents. The 
rush, juncus, mentioned above, may be put in both 
categories. In the following quotations the word 
festuca, fistwea, fistucus occurs. Above itis treated 
as equivalent to baculum or virga ; but its mean- 
ing in Columelia and Pliny was rather stalk, 
though it seems also to have been applied to the 
rod used, according to Plutarch, in the ceremony 
of manumitting slaves. If as a symbol of con- 
veyance it was anything more than a stalk, how 
could it have been knotted (nodata), as appears 
below? It is remarkable that, notwithstanding the 
supposed derivation of “ stipulation” from the use 
of « straw in a similar way, instances of the word 
stipula deing actually applied to the symbol of 
investiture seem very rare. 
The following are from Du Cange (s.v. “ Festuca”): 
“ per hanc chartulam sive per festucam” (monastery 
of Gemblours, an. 950); « charter, an. 1258, ‘ qua 
Abbas Arreviarensis* ex bulla apostolica mercatores 
Romanos de bonis mobilibus Campsoramt ubi- 
cunque possent in distractu comitatus Campanie 
inveniri, regis nomine, per traditorem cujusdam 
apostolice palee, secundum quod in tradendis 
possessionibus de consuetudine in istis partibus 
observatur......investit.” Under “Culmus” are 
given three instances from the conveyances of the 
Abbey of Fulda: “habeatis potestatem culmo 
subnixam ” [i. ¢., roboratam] ; “ hoc sit actum...... 
culmo subnixum”; “ habeatis potestatem stipula- 
tione subaixam.” In Muratori (‘ Antiq. Ital. Med. 
iv,’ tom. ii. diss. 22) are grants by the Counts of 
Verona and Tuscany in 911 and 952; and Du 
Cange (under “ Festuca nodata”) quotes another 
from Mabiilon’s ‘ Benedictine Annals’ dated 997. 
In all these pen, ink, and parchment are coupled 
with the clod, the bough, the fistucum nodatum 
(in Muratori notatum), and the knife as instruments 
or symbols of conveyance, and each is declared to 
be made according to the Salic law or the law of 
the Franks. Haltaus (‘ Gloss. Germ. Med. Aiv.’), 
under “ Halm,” cites a grant in German in 1296 
by a Landgrave of Alsatia, “ mit eim Halmen als 
das gewohnlichen,” besides otbers in 1328, 1406, 
and 1509. Stipula occurs in 1074, and calamus 
in 1185 and 1342. 
The conclusion I draw from the above and the 
evidence of other correspondents is, that the 
* strawing ” of seals probably had something to do, 
directly or indirectly, with livery of seisin ; but it 
must be very doubtful how far its significance was 
recognized in Eogland in the fourteenth and 
fifceeath centuries by those who practised it. 
Common conveyances must perforce have been 
prepared very often by not very learned persons, and 


* This must be a misprint for Arremarensis, which 
to the abbey of Rameq, in Champagne, or 


t Who were the Campsi 


it would probably be the business of a mere 
chirographer to melt the wax and insert the straw, 
Certainly in the case of Lord Stanley’s deed in 
2 Ric. IIL, referred to by Ma. Unpersict, the 
pluited rushes were not required to pass the seisin. 
The deed is a release, and not a feoffment, nor 
does it deal with land, being expressly limited to 
actiones et demandas personales. 

I see the accuracy of speaking of the seisin of 
the copyholder is doubted. Littleton himself uses 
the expression. Seisin then meant real possession, 
though now technically confined to legal possession 
of freeholds. According to Williams (‘Seisin of 
the Freehold,’ p. 126) the copyholder has a quasi- 
seisin of his own, a seisin at the will of the lord; 
while, by virtue of the occupation of the copyholder, 
the lord has a feudal seisin. 

Cuas. Freve. Harpy. 


De ta (7* iii. 289, 414). —Since I sent 
this query, and since the answer to it appeared, 
which Heamentaupe kindly sent, I have seen two 
notices which to a certain extent enable me to 
answer it wyself, but [ still want some more iufor- 
mation. 

The statement of Sir Thomas de la Pole being 
the third son of Michael, second Earl of Suffolk, 
then rested on the authorities of Burke’s Extinct 
Peerage’ and of Blomefield’s ‘ Norfolk,’ but [ have 
lately seen Mr. Chetwyn Stapylton’s * Chronicles 
of the Yorkshire Family of Stapelton,’ 1884, in 
which is repeated the same thing, and he also 
quotes Nichol’s ‘Collectanea Tupographica et 
Genealogica,’ vol. v. pp. 156-7, where it is also 
said that Tnomas, the third son of Michael, the 
second earl, married “Aon, the daughter of 
Nicholas Cheyney, and had Katherine, only 
daughter and heir, who married first to Sir Miles 
Stapleton of Bedale, Kat., and afterwards to Sir 
Richard Harcourt.” 

No son is mentioned, nor is the other marriage 
of Ann Cheyney, as given by Hermentaupe, and 
it is rather curious that, for a lady of her rank, the 
date of death of Katherine de la Pole is left so 
uncertain. It is said that ber will was proved in 
1488, Jan. 23, when her daughters and cobeirs 
(Elizabeth, married to Sir Wm. Calthorpe, and 
Joan, married to Sir Christopher Harcourt) were 
respectively fifty and forty-eight ; but the Thet- 
ford jurors say she died on July 31, 1490. Which 
date is correct, and where is her will printed ? 

Was Nicholas Cheyney of the family of Cheyney 
of Shurland, co. Kent ? B. F. Scarvert. 


Tae Anti-Gatrican Society (7* S. iv. 67).— 
It appears that “the Laudable Association of 
Antigallicans” had their headquarters at ‘* Le- 
beck’s Head,” in the Strand, in April, 1757. Tne 
society was 8o called “ from the Endeavours of its 
Members to promote the British Manufacturies, 
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to extend the Commerce of England, and discourage 
the introducing of French Modes and oppose 
the importation of French Commodities.” See 
*The Anti-Gallican Privateer ; being a Genuine 
Narrative from ber leaving Deptford Septem- 
ber 17, 1756, to the Present Time P ey 

B 


“ [April 23, 1771]. Being St. George’s Day, was held 
anniversary feast of the laudable society of Antigalli- 
cans. They went in procession to Stepney Church, where 
the Rev. Mr. Evans, chaplain to the Rt. Hon. the Lord 
Mayor, preached an excellent sermon, suitable to the 
occasion ; after which the stewards went in a body, and 
waited on the Lord Mayor in the Tower, and p»id their 
compliments on behalf of the whole society, and after- 
returned to the Mile-End Assembly-room, where 
there was an elegant entertainment provided. After 
dinner they elected the Rt. Hon. the Lord Mayor Grand 
President for the year ensuing, which office his Lordship 
accepted with the utmost politeness and respect,”— 
Annual Register, vol. xiv. p. 98, 
Epwarp H. Marswatt, M.A, 
The Library, Claremont, Hastings, 


8. iii. 448; iv. 35).—Yes; it 
was an error. My Cambridge B.A. correspondent 
wrote such a vile hand that I misconstrued 
“ Pickerel” for “ Pickle.” The correction of the 
error by your two correspondents has, however, 
given another example of the strange name of an 
ina sign, omitted from Hotten’s book, wherein no 
mention is made of “ The Pickerel.” 

Curupert Bepe. 


Eartnen Movnp (7" §. iv. 89).—The Earthen 
Mound, at one time known as “ Georgie’s Mud 
Brig,” was of artificial construction. For an account 
of its formation see James Grant’s ‘Old and New 
Edinburgh ’ (1882), vol. ii. pp. 82-3. 

G. F. R. B. 


It is neither “ tumulus nor barrow,” and of quite 
modern date, being formed mainly of the most 


_ materials, got in digging the foundations 
or the houses in the new town of Edinburgh. 


Lorp Day (7* §. iii. 497; iv. 49).— 
In my reply to Mr. Extis, by a careless reading of 
mm authority (Sir Nicholas Harris Nicolas’s 
* Chronology of History,’ at pp. 384, 385, second 
edition), I erroneously wrote ‘three weeks” (I. 13) 
where I should have said “about ten days.” After 
1641 Michaelmas term commenced ordinarily on 
October 23; but in every seventh year, from a 
technical peculiarity of the calendar with which 
I need not trouble the reader, the first of that term 
was one day later. Nemo. 

Temple. 


Cuartorte Browté: Conner §. 
iii. 517).—Margaret, daughter and sole heir of 
Matthew Wilson, of Eshton Hall, Gargrave, York- 
shire, married, first, Rev. Henry Richardson Currer 


(Rector of Thornton, where Charlotte Bronté was 
born), and, secondly, ber cousin Matthew Wilson. 
A daughter of the first marriage was Miss Richard- 
son Currer, of Eshton Hall, who collected a cele- 
brated library there. This lady, with her literary 
fame and masculine appellation, a relative of Carus 
Wilson, and resident about half-way on the road 
between Charlotte Bronté’s home at Haworth and 
the school at Cowan Bridge, seems a likely person 
to have been in the young authoress’s mind when 
choosing a name under which to evade the question 
of sex. Perhaps also she had something to do with 
the idea of ‘Shirley.’ The sons of the second 
marriage were Matthew Wilson, of Eshton Hall, 
created a baronet 1874, and the Rev. Henry Currer 
Wilson (b. 1803). The latter was evidently the 
person mentioned in my query, and succeeded to 
the vicarage of Tunstall on his father’s presentation. 
It is odd that I should have dropped upon this 
answer to my own query just in the same way that 
I dropped on the passage that suggested the query 
itself—in looking for details of places with which 
my own family was connected. 
Cras. Frepvc. Harpy. 


Hitt, at tae Court or St. Germans (7 §, 
iii, 495).—Richard Hill, of the Hawkstone family, 
was in France in 1685 and 1686 ; but whether he 
was still there after the abdication of James II. 
I cannot say. See the eighth letter of Daniel 
Sandford, reprinted in ‘Salopian Shreds and 
Patches’ (Eddowes’s Shrewsbury Journal), March 
30, 1887. W. B. 


‘Barnasy Rupee’ (7" iv. 24).—Dickens is 
uite right with reference to Paper Buildin 
hey were first built in the reign of James I., 

burned down in the Great Fire, rebuilt, and again 
burnt down by the well-known mistake of Mr. 
Maule, and finally rebuilt in 1818. See ‘Old and 
New London,’ chap. xvi. 

De V. Paren-Payye. 

University College, W.C. 


Tue Lity or Scaiprore (7™ §. iii. 25, 134, 
234, 393, 522).—Canon Farrar, in his ‘ Life of 
Christ,’ at p. 200 has the following foot-note :— 

“Compare the name Kaiserkrone for the imperial 
martagon. The lilies to which Christ alluded (Matt. 
vi. 28) are either flowers generally, or, perbaps, the 
scarlet anemone, or the Huleh lily—a beautiful flower 
which is found wild in this neighbourhood.” 

F. C. Birxseck Terry. 


Those who are interested in this question should 
consult Leo Grindon’s recent work on ‘ Scripture 
Botany,’ wherein everything connected with bibli- 
cal plants is exhaustively considered not only from 
the botanist’s point of view, but from the poet’s 

I may be allowed, perhaps, to say precisely 
same to querists as to Shakespearian plants and 
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owers, referring them in this instance to the same 
author's ‘ Shakespeare Flora.’ R. E. 
Cheltenbam. 


Miss Farren anp Mas. Sippons §, iii. 
309, 355, 465).—It was Mrs. Charles Kemble, not 
Mrs. Siddons, who said, ‘‘ The Kemble jawbone— 
why it is as notorious as Samson’s!” See Fanny 
Kembie’s autobiography. H. MacRopsear. 


Cuarrta (7™ ii. 194; iii, 492).— 
Honour to whom honour is due! It should be 
remembered that the malcontent barons met at 

St. Edmunds strictly according to precedent, 
viz., to demand from the truculent King John his 
dae observance of the great charter of Henry L., 
which itself incorporated the just laws of King 
Edward. The great conqueror had pledged him- 
self to rule by this standard, and his younger son, 
losing influence in Normandy, purchased English 
support by grant of the aforesaid charter. Con- 
sequently the much belauded Magna Charta being 
only a recapitulation of the foregoing institutes of 
Britain, the whole series of forty-nine articles 
appended are of minor importance; the nation 
knew them by heart; it was the royal con- 
seat, won by force of arms, that signalized the 
triampb, and its historical significance rests 
upon this combination of a Norman aristo- 
cracy with the Commons. The parallel works 
thus. Henry I. courted English support against 
Norman influences; the barons temp. John, bereft 
of their foreign estates, combined with the English 
to muzzle the Crown. After this date it became 
difficult to distinguish racial differences, though 
the social grades of rank continued unaltered. On 
this head it is of interest to note that the aristo- 
cracy of Ireland joined hands, for the charter bears 
eye of Alan of Galway. It is headed (trans- 

“John, by the grace of God King of England, Duke 
of Ireland, Normandy, and Aquitaine, and Earl of Anjou, 
to the Archbishops, Bishops, Abbots, Earls, Barons, Lay 
Justiciars, Viscounts [i. ¢., sheriffs}, Provosts, Ministers, 
and all Builiffs, bis faithful [?] subjects, greeting.” 

And it ends :— 

“Given under our own hand, in the field called Runing- 
med, between Windsor and Staines, 15 day of June, 17 
Year of our reign,” 
with final clauses for publication. 

It appears that the valid quid pro quo for this 
concession rested upon the typical subsidy of one- 
fifteenth of all “ portable” property, granted con- 
stitationally to the reigning monarch. So it was 
merely a matter of bargain, after all, the true 
liberty of a eubject not being understood in a 
country where serfdom was maintained by statute. 

fore concessions had to be purchased, like 
any other — and unconscientious monarchs 

pay several times over for one grant. Thus it 
happened that the Magna Charta was not final ; 


it needed confirmation by statute Henry III. in 

1225, and again by Edward I. in 1297, and it is 

the latter we now refer to as the textus receptus. 
A. Hatt. 


At the end of his paper Mr. Monckton 
asks whether any originals of the charter or 
of the articles, other than those in the British 
Museum, are known to exist. In the two 
volumes of the Public Records that were pub- 
lished in 1819 (the latter volume containing fac- 
similes of some of the most important of our national 
records) the facsimile there given of the articles is 
taken from the original preserved in the British 
Maseum, and is numbered II. in that volume. The 
facsimile of the charter is taken from the original 
preserved in the archives of Lincoln Cathedral, and 
numbered IIT. To the former the great seal of 
King John, as Mr. Moncton says, is appendant, 
but it is far from being a perfect one. A perfect 
impression of that seal is given at No. XLVI. in 
the same volume. To the latter document no seal 
of the king appears to have been attached, at all 
events at the time when the facsimile was taken. 
To neither of the documents as there shown do the 
barons appear to have affixed their seals. 

It is somewhat curious that later on in the same 
volume, Nos, XLVIII. and XLIX., appear what 
seem to me to be duplicate facsimiles of these two 
great national records, for what purpose I know 


not. J. 8. Upan. 
Symondsbury, Bridport. 


Bartow (7* §. iii. 248, 482).—-Mr. Warp will 
find the anecdote of Sir William Owen Barlow 
and the waiter in ‘The Law: what I have Seen, 
what I have Heard, and what I have Known,’ 
by Cyrus Jay (1868), p. 61. G. F. R. B. 


Wuo was Rosin Hoop? (7* S. ii. 421; iii. 201, 
222, 252, 281, 323, 412, 525; iv. 32).—I am as 
thankful to Con. Pripgavx for opening up this 
interesting question as I am disappointed at Canon 
TaYLor’s advocacy of the mythological character 
of this famous outlaw. To judge from some recent 
communications of his, the canon is evidently 
wearing at present his mythological spectacles, 
through which he unfortunately sees things in a 
corresponding mythological light. But I fancy the 
Robin Hood story will stand this latest test, as it 
has successfully others of a similar nature. Mr. 
Wright applied it years ago and failed ; Canon 
TAYLOR does so now with, I believe, a like result. 
And well it is so ; for were such methods of deal- 
ing with undoubted facts—undoubted, if history 
is at all to be relied upon—to be allowed to rele- 
gate them to the regions of myths, history would 
quickly degenerate into one vast fable. Men and 
deeds of recent date would in due course share 
the fate dealt out by myth-loving writers to those 
of the more misty, perhaps, but none the less real 
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mediseval times. I have heard of an ingenious 
American publishing a work to prove Bonaparte’s 
non-existence! Canon Tartor’s versatile pen 
could be turned to more profitable account than 
imitating such dreamers. 

Mr. Hunter's observations (‘ Robin Hood,’ 1852) 
on the point are worth quoting :— 

“These misapprehensions (anachronisms) are but 
venial offences against historic verity, compared with 
those of writers who, acting in the wild humour of the 
present age, which is apt to put everything that bas 
passed into doubt, and turn the men of former days into 
myths, would represent this outlaw living in the woods 
as @ mere creature of the imagination of men living in 
the depth of antiquity, so far back that we know neither 
when nor where, Hudkin, because his name was Hood, 
and Robin Goodfellow, because bis name was Robert, or 
as Mr. Wright (‘ Essays,’ 1850) chooses to represent the 
matter in more general terms, ‘one amongst the per- 
sonages of the early mythology of the Teutonic people.’ 
Trusting to the plain sense of my countrymen, I dismiss 
these theorists to that limbo of vanity, there to live with 
all those who would make all remote history fable.” 
And so do, and continue to believe in the historic 
Sherwood forester. 

The remarkable sepulchral inscription given by 
Mr. Thoms, in his ‘Early English Prose Romances’ 
(vol. ii. p. 77), must prove rather wnmythable (to 
coin a word) to our “theorists.” I give it with 
that learned authority’s accompanying remarks :— 

Here undernead dis lait! stean 
laiz robert earl of huntingtun 
near arcir ver az hie sa geud 
and pip! kauld im robin heud 
sick utlawz az bi an iz men 
vil england nivr si agen. 
Obiit 24 (rl4) Kal Dekembris, 1247. 

“ Ritson,” says Mr. Thoms, “ though he did not pre- 
tend to say that the language of this epitaph was that 
of Henry III.’s time, nor, indeed, to determine of what 

it was, perceived nothing in it from whence one 
should be led to pronounce it spurious, ¢, ¢, that it was 
never inscribed on the gravestone of Robin. That there 
actually was some inscription upon it in Mr. Thoresby’s 
time, though then scarce legible, is evident from his own 
words : ‘ Near unto Kirklees the noted Robin Hood lies 
buried under a gravestone that yet remains near the 
Park, but the inscription is scarce legible.’ ” 

Furthermore, the famous ballad ‘ The Vision of 
Pierce Ploughman,’ of any time between 1355 and 
1365, already quoted in ‘N. & Q.,’ points conclu- 
sively to the historic personality of Robin Hood, 
as it does to that of Randulf, Earl of Chester. 

But further references are useless, I write 
rather to record in ‘N. & Q.’ my repudiation of 
the fanciful assumption of the Saxon hero’s mytho- 
logical character by Canon Taytor (et hoc genus 
omne) than to attempt what Messrs. Hunter and 
Thoms have done satisfactorily — amass proofs 
sufficient to convince any impartial student of the 
impossibility of such an assumption. If I am dog- 
matic, Canon Taytor is none the less 0, with 
this difference, that his dogmatism rests on a 
pedestal of sand. J. B. 8. 

Manchester. 


Comic Soran Myrus (7* §. iv. 28).— 
John Gilpin was a citizen of credit and renown, 
A trainband captain eke was he of famous London town, 
If so, he meets W. 8S. L. S.’s requirements of an 
“historic personage” who bas been made into a 
comic solar myth. This was in a magazine article 
(the Contemporary or the Fortnightly, I think) 
three or four years ago. G. N. 


Tn an article in the now defunct Fraser (I forget 
the date) appeared an amusing attempt to prove 
the solar character of John Gilpin. The humour 
was not diminished by the circumstance that some 
evening papers took the writer seriously, and 
gravely condemned his theory. I, ABRAHAMS. 

London Institution. 


Reuicious Orpers §. iii. 449; iv. 10)— 
Amiot’s great works on the religious orders, with 
all their shortcomings, will prove, I think, a safer 
guide than the writers at second hand who have 
been hitherto recommended in reply to this query; 
é g., with regard to the Augustinians he defines 
the way in which St. Augustin’s name came to be 
adopted. At the other hand some of the inquiries 
refer to local English appellations, which, of course, 
he does not touch ; but for these such a work as 
Haydn’s could give no trustworthy help either. 

R. Busx. 


Femate Herestarcus: Joanna Sovurscorr 
(7™ 8. iii, 308, 412, 521; iv. 72).—The following 
curious story concerning Joanna Southcott, who 
died December 27, 1814, is narrated in Gunning’s 


‘Reminiscences of Cambridge’ (second edition, 


vol. i. p. 63 et seg.). The Rev. Thomas Philip 
Foley, who was a fellow of Jesus College, Cam- 
bridge, a cousin of Lord Foley, and popularly 
known as “ Handsome Foley,” became a devoted 
follower and also her secretary, owing to the 
following circumstance, which is thus narrated :— 


“ He was dining with a gay party in London when the 
conversation turned upon this woman’s pretensions, All 
agre-a she was the greatest of impostors, and it was 
voted an excellent joke to call upon her and make them- 
selves merry at her expense. They epeuninaly break- 
fasted together next morning, when it was decided that 
Foley should be spokesman, that they should pretend to 
have faith in her revelations, and intimate that their 
visit was for the express purpose of consulting ber, She 
received them very courteously, listened with attention 
to all that was said, and then, assuming a serious 
dignified manner, replied in the following words: ‘I am 
quite aware that the object of your visit is to hold me 
up to mockery and derision ; but I shall be able to con- 
vince the most sceptical amongst you that I am entitled 
to assume the character I profess. When you determined 
last evening upon this visit there were ten of you present, 
but there are now only nine.’ ‘ This,’ said Foley, in his 
letter to Mathew,* ‘ was quite correct, and I turned upon 
my companions a look of astonishment.’ She then con- 


* This was William Mathew, Senior Fellow and Bursar 
of Jesus College. Cambridge, and one of Gunning’s col- 
leagues in the office of Eequire Bedell. 
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tinued ; ‘ You know not the cause of his absence, but I 
can inform you. He became very ill soon after he 
reached home, and will not leave the bed on which he 
now lies but as a corpse—an event not far distant.’”’ 

The writer goes on to say that this event—the 
death of the friend—actually took place, and that 
after his funeral Mr. Foley sought another inter- 
view with Joanna Southcott and became a convert. 
There are also two documents appended—one her 
own declaration, and another an attestation of her 
pretensions, and amongst the signatories occurs the 
pame of the Rev. Thos. P. Foley. It is dated 
January 22, 1803. In ‘ Wonderful Characters,’ 
published by John Camden Hotten, n.d., is a 
memoir of Joanna Southcott, with a whole-page 
rtrait, containing many particulars concerning 
r career. Joun Pickrorp, M.A. 
Newbourne Rectory, Woodbridge. 


Tn ‘ Memoirs of Religious Impostors, &c., from the 
Seventh to the Nineteenth Century,’ by M. Aikin, 
LL.D., there is a long and interesting account of 
Joanna Southcott, 1792-1814. There are also re- 
productions of letters of hers which appeared in 
the Times, Morning Herald, &c. This impostor’s 
last moments are also given, together with an 
account of the post-mortem, in which it is said, 
“the minute particulars of which we are bound 
to suppress.” It is also stated that at so late a 
period as the year 1821 a considerable number of 
her followers were looking for her return. 

Aurrepo Cuas. Jonas, 

Swansea. 


To E. L. G.—James Wardley, a tailor, and Anne 
his wife, at Bolton and Manchester, about 1747 
began and continued the society of the Shakers, 
or Shaking Quakers, until 1770, when Anne Lee, 
of Manchester, fully opened the “testimony.” In 
1758 she joined the society under Wardley, was 
the wife of Abrabam Standley, a blacksmith, and 
embarked from Liverpool to New York in 1774, 
leaving in Eogland James and Anne Wardley, 
who were removed into an almshouse and died 
there. Ep. MarsHatt. 


Sesastian Cazor (7™ iv. 68).—The conclud- 
ing sentence of Mr. Vrvyan’s note is calculated 
to leave the impression that Cabot was born in 
1472. Is this the correct date of his birth? 
Lempriére’s ‘ Universal Biography’ (1608) gives 
the date 1467. ‘The British Platarch,’ to which 
I would call attention, contains the life of Cabot, 
with an engraving of that sailor. It is here stated 
that Sebastian Cabot was the son of a Venetian 
pilot, Sir John Cabot ; that Sebastian was born 
in Bristol about the year 1477. Attention is here 
called to a mistake of Strype’s, wherein he says 
Cabot was an Italian. The writer of the life of 
Cabot says the error was caused by the name as it 
appeared in the MS., viz., Sebastiano Cabato. It 


birth, that, after the treatment he received from 
the Spanish, he did not go there, but to Bristol. 
It would certainly be most satisfactory if the 
birthplace of this truly great man was clearly 
settled. So far as my reading is concerned, I 
should consider there is little doubt but that he 
was born in Bristol, ALFrrep Cas. Jonas. 
Swansea. 


If Mr. Vrvyawn has not consulted the ‘Dic- 
tionary of National Biography’ he had better do 
80, as he will there find a good account cf the pros 
and cons by C. H. Coote. I would send him a 
copy of that part of the article if he wished it. 

De V. Paren-Parne, 

University College, W.C. 


Bepiam (7" §, 
iv. 68). — 

“In 1568 Sir Thos. Row, Merchant Taylor and Lord 
Mayor of London, caused a part of this ground (Moor- 
fields), on the north side of Spinning Wheel Alley, to be 
enclosed with a brick wall as a burving-place, and called 
it the New Churchyard, near Bethlehem...... The burial- 
ground has for many years been shut up, though not 
built upon,”—* London and Middlesex,’ by the Rev, J. 
Nightingale, ed. 1815, vol. iii. p, 185. 

Ona p. 339 is a quotation from a sketch of re- 
ligious denominations, by Rev. J. Evans, thir- 
teenth edition, pp. 295-6 :— 

“IT have met with the following inscription taken from 
the churchyard in Spinning-Wheel Alley, Old Beth!em : 
‘Mr. Ludovick Muggleton, died Monday, March 14th, 
1697, in the eighty-eighth year of his age. 

Whilst Mausoleums and large inscriptions give 

Might, splendour, and past death make potents live, 

It is enough to briefly write thy name, 

Succeeding times by that will read thy fame, 

Thy deeds, thy act«, around the globe resound, 

No foreign soil where Muggleton 's not found.’ 

This is a singular instance of the extravagance of the 
followers of this now almost forgotten prophet. I have 
been down to the ground, and no stone tells where the 
prophet lies,” 

It would be interesting to know if this church 
was consecrated, and in honour of what saint, 
Can this be ascertained ? M. A.Oxon., 


Lecu or Lyme (7 S. iii. 288, 459).— Mr. Legh 
married Miss Turner, of Shrigley, Cheshire, heiress. 
She was infamously stolen from a boarding-school 
by Edward Gibbon Wakefield and his brother, on 
pretence of going to her dying futher. They had 
got, I think, as far as Lancaster, on the way to 
Gretna, before the pursuit and recovery were 
successful. No blame attached to the lady or the 
school-mistress, and I think Wakefield went to 
gaol for five years. The lady left no surviving 
family. Many will remember the sensation it 
made. P. P. 


A Watter §, iii. 346, 461; iv. 78).—Mr. 
Upat’s conjecture that “ the little triangular piece 


is somewhat strange, if Venice was his place of 


of stuff, something like a hag,” worn on a junior 
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barrister’s gown, is another form of wallet, is very 
ingenious ; but I wonder that he has not noticed 
its strong resemblance, on a smaller scale, to some 
of the hoods worn in the universities. Both hoods 
and full hanging sleeves are known to have been 
used formerly as pockets, and it is not impossible 
that the appendage to a barrister’s gown may have 
been so utilized ; but I have no doubt that it was 
originally nothing else than a hood, which, when 
that covering for the head fell into disuse, was 
retained as a distinction, but in time dwindled 
down to its present size. French barristers wear 
over the left shoulder a piece of stuff trimmed with 
one or more rows of fur, according to their uni- 
versity degree. This is called in French chausse, 
and is defined in dictionaries as “ chaperon ; pice 
d’étoffe que les membres des universités portent sur 
Vépaule gauche.” ‘“‘ Hood” is given as the English 
equivalent. E. McC——. 
Guernsey. 


Hatrers §. iii. 497; iv. 94). —Mr. Butten 
will find information upon this subject in Once 
a Wek, xxv. 321,424; Atlantic Monthly, xxii. 
428; Chambers’s Journal, xxxii. 204, xxxvi. 34, 
lvi. 350, xlv. 721, xlix. 580; Blackwood’s Mag., 
Iii, 51; Penny Magazine, x. 41; and io the 
* Encyclopedia Britannica,’ both the eighth and 
ninth editions. W. G. B. Pace. 

77, Spring Street, Hull. 


Watxino-Stick Inscription (7" iv. 49).— 
Lines very similar to those on Mr. Parkinson's 
walking-stick were well known to me as a lad at 
school in Somersetshire, and were occasionally to 
be found inscribed on the fly-leaf of a book. The 
name of the dwelling: place was, of course, changed 
according to the locality, and the inscription usually 
concluded 

Take up this book and think of me 

When I am quite forgotten. 
I was pleased to find that the lines were of such 
antiquity as Mr. Parxiyson’s stick undoubtedly 
shows them to be. P. F. Rowse. 

187, High Street, Exeter. 


Lavy Feywicr’s Tomsstone (7" §. iii. 493).— 
Will you allow me to refer your correspondent to 
an article by me upon this subject which appeared 
in‘ N. & Q.,’ 4" 8. vii. 33, under date 14, 
1871, entitled ‘The Disinterment of Lady Fen- 
wick,’ though much additional information of an 
interesting kind is supplemented by him. In a 
volume of newspaper cuttings, &c., of mine, there 
is the following mention of the circumstance in a 
letter from me to the Evening Standard, probably 
very early in January, 1871:—- 

"In the Evening Standard of Dec. 24th last (1870) 
there appeared an interesting paragraph on the disinter- 
ment of the remains of Lady Fenwick (who had been 
buried at Saybrook, in Connecticut, 222 years ago) and 
the reinterment of the body with due rites in the neigh- 


bouring cemetery. It seems incorrect to style her Lady 
Fenwick, as she was the wife of an untitled gentleman, 
George Fenwick, Esq., who in 1639 was mainly instru- 
mental in making a settlement in Connecticut, which he 
called—from the names of the principal proprietors, Lords 
Say and Sele, and Brook y brook. This settlement 
became ultimately united with Connecticut. Un George 
Fenwick’s return to England he was nominated one of 
the judges at the trial of King Charles I., but declined 
taking part in that proceeding. He was of the ancient 
and honourable family of the Fenwicks of Northumber- 
land, the baronetcy in which afterwards became extinct 
by the execution of Sir John Fenwick for high treason 
Jan. 28, 1696-7. Many of _ readers |i. ¢., of the Zven- 
ing Standard) will recollect the graphic description 
which Macaulay, in his ‘ Hi«tory of England’ has left 
on record of Sir John Fenwick’s trial ; and though of his 
deep — in the many plots of that disturbed 
period there can be but little doubt, yet his conviction 
was unjust. Sir John was buried in the Church of 
St. Martin’s-in-the-Fields, London, the night after his 
execution, and there is an inscription to his memory 
on a monument in the north aisle of the choir of 
York Cathedral, sut ted by the Fenwick crest 
—a phenix—and the motto ‘Perit ut Vivat.’ 
Also on a slab in the centre of the same monument 
is an inscription commemorative of his widow, Lady 
Mary—who is buried beneath—a daughter of Charles, 
Earl of Carlisle. At Corsham House, in Wiltshire, is a 
fine portrait of this lady, a Sir Godfrey Kneller. She is 
dressed in mourning, and holds in her right hand a 
miniature of her husband, her right elbow resting on a 
pedestal surmounted by an urn, on which is inscribed 
uw Fenwick, Bart., beheaded the 28» January, 
This was written by me when curate of Bolton 
Percy, near Tadcaster, Yorkshire, and inserted in 
the Evening Standard. 
Joun Picxrorp, M.A. 
Newbourne Rectory, Woodbridge. 


Warpa iv. 24).—It may well be 
doubted if Cheapside, as Warda Fori, does really 
mean “‘ Ward of the Forum.” The main objection 
is that, taking Roman London as a whole, the site 
is not central enough and the thoroughfare is too 
open. No doubt Fort equates ‘‘ Cheap” as a place 
of barter, but the real Roman Forum would become 
a closed building, like a town-hall. It is supposed 
that the line formed by Cheapside represents the 
northern limit of the first city; so that the Chepe 
would thus be outside the wall, but the true Forum 
must have been within the city. 

In connexion with the Anglo-Jewish exhibition 
held this year at Albert Hall, I have seen a careful 
restoration of this suburb. The sketch-plan shows 
the Jewish quarter of St. Lawrence Jewry, south 
of the present Guildhall, clustered about the site of 
Honey Lane Market, of course to the north of 
Cheapside. There must have been several of 
these local markets in the City, when each trade 
was localized, as with bakers, vintners, coal- 
merchants, shoemakers, &c. 

Take, then, Cripplegate, Bassishaw, Coleman 
Street, Aldersgate, the four wards allotted for 
Tuesday, and all north of Cheapside. They 
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farnish no evidence of abundant population, nor 

do we look there for early Roman remains; so 

we may well suppose “ Chepe” to have been an 

open market, like the New Cut of to-day, not an 

enclosed forum or structural edifice. A. Hatt. 
Sandwich, 


Qvorations S. iv. 88).— 
Munera ista Fortune putatis? Insidiz sunt. 
L, Ann, Seneca, ‘ Epist.’ viii, 
The passage and context are thus translated by 
Lodge :— 

“ Plie all those things which eyther please the common 
sort, or casualtie attributeth: runne not after casuall 
benefits, but rather suspiciously and fearefully appre- 
hend, and entertaine all uncertaine pleasures, Both wilde 
beast and fish are bewitched with the baite is laide for 
them, Think you that these are the gifts of Fortune? 
Trust me they are her traps; What one so ever of us 
would live a sweet life, let him flie as much as he may 
these limed benefits, wherein we most miserably be 
deceived.” 

Compare Martial, iv. 56, ‘‘ Munera quod senibus,” 
&e. 


“A studious blind man, who had mightily beat his 
head about visible objects, and made use of the ex- 
plication of his books and friends, to understand those 
names of light and colours which often came in his way, 
bragged one day that he now understood what scarlet 
signified. Upon which his friend demanding what 
scarlet was, the blind man answered, ‘It was like the 
sound of a trumpet.’ ""— Locke's ‘ Human Understanding,’ 
bk. iii. chap. iv. sec. 11. 

“Coxcomb ugly all over, with the affectation of the 
fine gentleman.” This is quoted by Steele as “ Mr. 
Wycherley’s character of a coxcomb” in the Tatler, 
No. 38. This reference may be of use. 

Ropert Pierporst. 

St. Austin’s, Warrington. 

ista On Insidiw sunt.”— 

*Epist.’ viii, sect. tom, iii, p. 14, 
Lips., Tauchn., 1832. 
Ep. 


Cromwett’s Genzrat Lampert (7 S. iv. 47).— 
J. A. M. will find an account of General Lambert’s 
ancestors in Hartley’s ‘ Natural Curiosities of 
Malbam ’ (London, 1786), appendix No. 3. In that 
work it is stated that he married, on Sept. 10, 
1639, Frances, the daughter of Sir William Lister, 
of Thornton, then in her seventeenth year. In Lam- 
bert’s pedigree in Whitaker’s ‘History of Craven’ 
his wife’s name is said to be “‘ Mary or Frances.” 
The late Josias Atkinson, of Settle, a descendant 
of General Lambert’s half-sister Cassandra, had 
printed an addendum to the Lambert pedigree, 
containing the Morley of Wennington and Wilson 
of branches, Tuomas Braysuaw. 

e. 


: John Lambert was born 1619 at Callow Hall, 
in the parish of Kirkby Malham, in the West 
Riding of Yorkshire. His family line was of 
ancient lineage, and had long been settled in the 


county. There are some political documents by 
him relating to the events of his time printed. His 
wife was Frances, daughter of Sir William Lister, 


Westminster, 8,W. 


Surrsnop (7 §S. iv. 85).—I am very 
glad to see that Mr. Watrorp has written upon 
this subject; and I beg to send one or two small 
contributions, We are very frequently told, in 
print or otherwise, that such a man was “ ex- 
ecuted,” whereas the fact is not that the man was 
executed, but that in his case the sentence of the 
law was carried into execution. Again, how often 
we meet with the phrase that such a man was 
“hanged, drawn, and quartered”! This, I need 
scarcely say, is not correct. And, to give only one 
more instance, Why speak, as we commonly find 
done nowadays, especially in newspaper literature, 
of the “high sheriff” of a county? Please let the 
attention of your readers be drawn to such-like 
cases of “slipshod English.” ABHBA, 


Your correspondent P. P. ought really to be pulled 
up sharply by you for his bad English. If, as Aris- 
totle says, “ the virtue of style is to be clear,” what 
can be more deplorably wide of the mark than his 
sentence, “he little knew it did not mean the 
book, but meant Mr. Riddel’s, of Felton, racehorse, 
Dr. Syntax”? Of course, he intended to write 
“Dr. Syntax, the racehorse of Mr. Riddel, of 
Felton.” Pray, dear Mr. Editor, do your best to 
keep the columns of ‘ N, & Q.’ clear of such sins 
against “ clearness of style.” 
E. Watrorp, M.A. 
Hyde Park Mansions, 8.W. 


I am quite of Mr. Watrorp’s opinion respect- 
ing the unscholarly English of the present day, 
but whether it is worse than that of preceding 
times is, at any rate, very doubtful. Iam now 
reading a large historical work, published within 
the last twenty-five years, and I am amazed at 
the carelessness of the author, both in his selection 
and in his allocation of words. Mr. Watrorp 
says, “I do hope that the Editor of ‘ N. & Q”’ will 
try and help us all to improve our English style. 
For myself, I will promise to be a docile scholar.” 
Query, Is not “ try and help us,” for “ try to help 
us,” itself doubtful English ? Common I grant it 
is, but that is not the question. The Editor is to 
“ try us all to improve our style,” and also to “help 
us.” The former task would be somewhat hard. 

E. Copnam Brewer. 


Mr. Sropart on Scorrish Famity History 
(7 §. iv. 68).—I am happy to be able to answer 
Mr, Anperson’s query. When I prepared for 
press the second edition of the ‘Genealogist’s 
Guide’ (1885), Mr. Stodart placed in my hands 
his MS. collection of references to works on family 
history and pedigrees, with the generous permis- 
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sion to make any use I liked of it. I added from 
it to my book all the references to family histories 
and pedigrees which had escaped my notice in the 
first edition, after verifying them as far as lay in 
my power. So far, therefore, as Mr. Stodart’s 
collection is of use to the genealogist it is readily 
available. Georce W. MarsHatt, 


(7" S, iv. 67).—See Prof. Skeat’s 
notes on ‘ Piers Plowman’ (Early Eng. Text Soc.), 
p- 171. Avon, 


Gatiteo (7™ §. iv. 9, 113).—It seems to me that 
it would have been a sufficient reply to the query of 
A. L. L. to say that the date in the statement which 
went the round of the papers was erroneous, and 
those given in the account of Galileo in the ninth 
edition of the ‘ Eacyclopedia Britannica’ per- 
fectly correct. Bat Miss Busk goes on to deny 
that the treatment of the astronomer by the eccle- 
siastical authorities of the Romish Church amounted 
to persecution at all, referring to it by the euphe- 
mistic term “ bothers,” and insinuating that it was 
brought about in great measure by the jealousy of 
literary and scientific compeers. Of this there is, 
I believe, no evidence whatever; and although no 
one believes now that Gulileo was actually put to 
the torture by order of the Inquisition, he was un- 
doubtedly imprisoned for a short time, and com- 
pelled, under threats, to abjure the doctrine of the 
earth’s motion. Moreover, restrictions were sub- 
sequently placed upon his personal liberty, and 
though Miss Busk enlarges upon their mild nature, 
I scarcely think she would herself relish an order 
not to go beyond a palace and its grounds, even 
though it were Windsor Castle. Much more 
appropriate is the remark of the author of his life 
in the ‘ Biographie Universelle,’ “C’était trop faire 
souffrir un pauvre vicillard, qui n’avait eu d’autre 
tort que d'avoir dévoilé des vérités inconnues.” 
As Miss Bosx refers to Dr. Whewell, it may not 
be amiss to quote a passage from his famous his- 
tory on this question:—“ But though,” he says, 
“‘ we may acquit the popes and cardinals in Galileo's 
time of stupidity and perversoness in rejecting mani- 
fest scientific truths, I do not see how we can acquit 
them of dissimulation and duplicity.” Whewell’s 
view, in fact, appears to have been that the abjara- 
tion was a solemn farce, equally discreditable to 
the enjoiners and the enjoined, to pander to the 
popular view of the interpretation of Scripture on 
the earth’s supposed immobility. However that 
may be, there is no doubt that Galileo was an un- 
willing party to the farce, although he had not 
sufficient of the spirit of a martyr to ran the risk 
of refusing to make the abjuration. The often- 
repeated story of his exclaiming under breath 
“E pur si maove,” was probably a graphical re- 
presentation in later times of the sentiment he 
must have felt at the absurdity. Speaking of his 
own persecution of the early believers in Christ, 


St. Paul is made to say in the Authorized Version, 
“TI compelled them to blaspheme.” The Revised 
more accurately represents the original as “TI strove 
to make them blaspheme.” Would that the attempt 
of the Inquisitors to make Galileo abjure and 
curse a doctrine in which he believed had been 
equally unsuccessful! but it was not so, and the 
account forms one of the saddest chapters in the 
hietore of erience. W. T. 
Blackheath, 


Galileo reappears in ‘N. & Q.’ Reference 
should be made to the article by Paor. J. E. B. 
Mayor upon the most recent treatment of the 
subject, in ‘N. & Q., 5" 8. xii. 124. 

Ep. 


a Dotcaman ” S. iv. 25).—The saying 
“T’m a Dutchman,” in connexion with refusals to 
grant requests such as that instanced by Cora- 
BERT Bebe, is not so commonly used as I have 
known it. The phrase has been familiar to me 
all my life, in the following forms ; “If I do, I’m 
a Datchman !” “ You may call me a Dutchman if 
[ do!” “ When you catch me at that you can call 
me a Dutchman!” “ He’s a regular Datchman at 
it!” (disparagingly). Then in the country places 
of my earliest remembrances, if any one expressed 
himself or herself in finer=more refined language 
than that usually emploved, the person was at once 
told You ’re talking Dutch!” You talk like a 
regular Dutchman !” or “ Ar conna tell what yo 
me-an ; yo’re tawkin’ Datch-like!” 

Taos. Ratcuirre. 

Worksop. 

In his ‘ Dictionary of Phrase and Fable’ Dr. 
Brewer gives the following account of the origin 
of this saying :— 

“I'm a Dutchman if I do.” —A strong refusal, Duri 
the rivalry between England and Holland, the w 
Dutch was synonymous with all that was false and hate- 
ful, and when a man said ‘I would rather be a Datch- 
man than do what you ask me’ he used the strongest 
term of refusal that words could express.” 


W. B. Krxesrorp. 

This expression is, I think, very easily explained. 
I take it to be simply a euphemistic rendering 
of “I’m damned.” The expression is common 
enough, and instead of actually employing the 
oath to emphasize av objection to do any particular 
thing, the word “‘ Dutchman” is used. As ia 
many other cases of a similar nature, the meaning 
is identical. I trast this explanation will not 
make Curnsert Bror’s fellow labourer in the 
ministry uncomfortable; but ‘‘ facts is facts” not- 
withstanding. W. Roserts. 

11, Frederick Street, Gray's Inn Road, W.C. 

[The reference to Dr Brewer is supplied by many 
correspondents. | 


Tewxessury Musket-Batts §. iv. 107).— 
Instead of musket-balls, Mz, Warp should probably 
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read mustard- balls, for which Tewkesbury was for- 
merly celebrated. Perbaps Mr. Wann will tell 
us where he finds mention of Tewkesbury musket- 
balls. T. FirzRoy Fenwick. 


Avutuors oF Quorations Wantep §. iv. 
29).— 
“ Of what avail the casket without the jewel and the 
setting without the gem.” 
I remember when a boy at school (nearly forty years 
) cribbing” some verses out of an old annua), which 
then belonged to my father, and which began thus :— 
What recks it where the casket lies 
When the gem it shrined is gone. 
They are the only lines remaining in my memory, but [ 
think they must 4 what Mr. Woop is seeking. My im- 
pression is they were by Alaric A, Watts. 
Henry Drake. 


Miscellaneous. 


NOTES ON BOOKS, &o. 
The Works of John Marston. Edited by A. H. Bullen, 
B.A. 3vole, (Nimmo.) 
One more is added to the list of great dramatists whose 
works Mr, Bullen bas brought within reach of the 
scholarly student. When we see on the shelves the 
lengthening series, comprising already the works of Mar- 
lowe, Middleton, and Marston, and shortly, it is to be 
hoped, to include those of Beaumont and Fletcher, by far 
the most desirable of the series, we cannot do other than 
congratulate Mr. Bullen upon his industry and his per- 
severance no less than his taste and his erudition. In 
many respects Mr. Bullen is an ideal editor. Inheriting 
the traditions as well as the labours of Dyce, he brings 
to his task a poetic insight such as that admirable and 
most scholarly editor did not possess. So far as regards 
the archzological aspects Dyce was all that could be 
desired. He had, however, no epecial interpretative gift 
of criticiem such as clothes with blossom the bare 
branches of scholarship. He did not display with Mr. 
Bullen the feeling for the imaginative and poetical 
beauties of the Elizabethan poets, their perception of 
subtlest analogies, their insight into natural and super- 


natural mysteries, 
The deep affright 
That pulseth in the heart of night 


—and, indeed, under happy conditions, in that of noon— 
the splendid gifts, in fact, which made them what they 
are. In bis work Mr. Bullen joins to a scholarship 
kindred to that of Dyce an interpretative and ilius- 
trative faculty recalling Leigh Hunt, next to Lamb the 
best critic of the early drama yet arisen. 

In his latest work Mr. Bullen has been confronted 
with grave difficulties. The works of Marston have 
undergone no previous editing. Nothing is accessible 
but the early quartoes and the collection of six plays, 
8vo,, 1633, which is now before us, and offers, perhaps, 
the most corrupt text of dramas that is accessible, 1 
the edition of Marston by Mr. Halliwell(-Phillipps), 
which bas hitherto done duty, one or other of these 
texte—the quarto and the octavo—is printed in its in- 
tegrity, if so misapplied a term may be used. Mr. 
Bullen has now supplied a new text, which, if it is not 
always perfect, is at least an enormous advance upon 
anything previously accessible. This he has enriched 
scholarly = illustrations drawn from 

own un eled knowledge of early English poetry. 
The result before us in these warmly 


Into the merits of Marston, the most turgid, but not 
the least inspired of the Elizabethan dramatists, this is 
no place to enter. Mr. Bullen’s emendations and sug- 
gestions will hereafter receive due attention; and to 
venture on these in the ‘‘ Notes on Books” would be 
to trench on the privileges of future contributors to 
‘N. & Q.’ One or two uses of words may, however, 
with advantage be chronicled. In ‘The Malcontent,’ 
Il. ii, the word Huguenot is used: “Let's be once 
drunk together, and so unite a most virtuously strengtb- 
ened friendship: ehall’s, Huguenot! Shall’s?” This 
anticipates by very many years the first use « bronicled 
in Skeat’s ‘ Dictionary.” in ‘The Insatiate Countess,’ 
III. i., occurs the phrase, spoken by a Captain of the . 
Watch: “If you meet a shevoiliero, that's in the gross 
phrase a knight that swaggers in the street, and being 
taken has no money in his purse to pay for his fees, it 
shall be a part of your duty to entreat me to Jet him 
go.” To this the First Watchman answers: “O mar- 
vellous! Is there such shevoiliers?’’ This use and the 
spelling of chevalier, then an uncommon word, seem 
very noticeable. The edition is a dejightful possession. 
Some rvom for correction in a second edition is afforded, 
By those, however, who know in what state ure the 
early editions, the work achieved by Mr. Bullen will be 
seen to merit heartiest thanks, The volumes, mean- 
while, in all typographical respects are admirable. 
Marston will repay closer study than he bas yet re- 
ceived. With all his faults of taste and execution upon 
him (and these are many), and with all his obligations 
to Shakspeare (which are colossal), he is plena:ily in- 
spired. There is much, certainly, to forgive, but there 
is also much at which to marvel. 


A Life of John Colet, D.D., Dean of St. Paul's and 
Founder of St. Paul's School. With an Appendix of 
some of his English Writings. By J. H. Lupton, M.A. 
(Bell & Sons.) 

Ir is natural that the close and intelligent analysis of 

the lives and writings of those who took part in the two 

great movements of renascence and reformation which 
the second half of thie century has witnessed should lead 
to the establishment of the reputation of the great Dean 
of St. Paul's. It is scarcely conceivable that, as Mr, 

Lupton states, no mention of bim occurs in the histories 

of Hume and Lingard. That he is now seen in his true 

dimensions is due to his latest, and incomparably his 
best, biographer, whose labours, begun a score years 
ago, now see their completion, Born assumably about 

1467, Colet anticipated by nearly a generation Luther 

and Rabelais, the leaders of the great movements of 

which he wasa pioneer. His written works furnish, as 
is known, no index to bis influence upon those around 
him, and indirectly upon eubsequent times. Previous, 
indeed, to the appearance of Mr, Lupton’s biography, 
the full extent of this bas ecarcely Leen felt. In Mr. 
Frederic Seebohm's ‘ Oxford Keformers,’ Colet, Erasmus, 
and More, the influence of Colet was shown. The 
information therein supplied Mr. Lupton now comple- 
mente. He has studied closely Colet’s writings, many 
of which, including the singulariy interesting “ ryght 
fruitfull monicion,”’ he prints in an appendix, The 
result is a scholarly and profoundly valuable biography, 
which, so far as regards movern requirements, leaves 
nothing to be desired. Of the times in which Colet 
lived, and of the condition of scholarship in Oxford in 
his day, Mr, Lupton supplies a satisfactory picture. His 
judgments are sound and sober, and full references to 
the documents from which he largely quotes are sup- 
plied. In its way, accordingly, his work isa model, it 
cannot fail to inspire further interest in Colet and bis 
associates, and it deserves to be classed with the best 
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work on the precursors and centeennentte of the Re- 
formers which recent days have supplied. It is enriched 
with a good portrait of Colet, reproduced from Holland’s 
* Herodlogia’ (1620), and with a full index, 


Juvenilia, Being a Second Series of Essays on Sundry 
Mathetical Questions. By Vernon Lee. 2 vols. 
(Fisher Unwin.) 

Tuts curious and characteristic collection of studies on 

art, literature, and morals is christened ‘ Juvenilia’ for 

reasons which the author explains at some length in her 
opening chapter. Not easy, or perhaps fair, is it to con- 
dense what, in her opinion, requires full exposition. She 
holds, however, that in the case of youth—ber own case 
certainly—esthetic questions are the “only questions 
which seem thoroughly engrossing. Later we care 
for them still, and perhaps fully as much, but we care 
for other questions also.” Hence these thoughts and 
reflections and gossipings upon Botticelli and Irving, 

Sadoleto and Sarah Bernhardt, Cimarosa and a 

Archibald Campbell, are called by the name whic 

singers such as George Wither and Leigh Hunt assigned 

to their poetic firstlings. We quarrel neither with the 
title nor with the clever, brilliant, and rather aggressive 
views which the author puts forth. They are some- 
times difficult of acceptance, but their influence when 
accepted will be beneficial. We resent an occasional 

display of pedantry, as when, in the case of a work by a 

dramatist such as M. Sardou, she insists on calling 

Féodora what be has called Fédora; we rather growl at 

her demands upon our erudition, and the necessity we are 

under of consulting a biographical dictionary or owning 
ourselves inferior in information to our teacher ; and we 
feel the allusions so prodigally spread as to prove puzzling. 

None the less we own the work to be far above the 

average, and we commend it to the class of readers for 

paw it is avowedly intended, enthusiasts in their third 
cade. 


A Dictionary of Music and Musicians. Edited by Sir 
George Grove, D.C.L., LL.D. Part XXII. (Mac- 
millan & Co.) 

Wirn this part, which carries the work from *‘ Watson” 
to “ Zwischenspiel,” the task of Sir George Grove and 
his associates is practically accomplished. A full, 
adequate, and trustworthy dictionary of musicians is 
now accessible to the English reader, With a laudable 
desire to make the work in all respects wortby of the 
support it bas received, an appendix and a full index are 
to be issued, These, it is pleasant to bear, are in prepa- 
ration, and will shortly see the light. With these will 
are the title-page, &c., of theftourth and concluding 
volume, 


Edward 111, and his Wars, 1327-60, Arranged and 

Edited by W. J. Ashley, M.A, (Nutt.) 
From the chronicles of Froissart, Knighton, &c., the 
State Papers, and other contemporary records, Mr. 
Ashley has selected passages illustrating the wars of 
Edward. The volume, the value of which is far in 
excess of its bulk, is one of a series edited by Mr. F, 
York Powell, which is likely to be of high value, and to 
give in successive volumes a good view of English history 
at any fixed date. 


The Annual Register for the Year 1886. New Series, 
(Rivingtons.) 
Ir is difficult to over-estimate the use to the politician 
and the historian of these successive volumes of the 
Annual Register in the shape they now assume, The 
more actual interest is, of course, for the politician, who 
in the volume just issued finds a complete record of the 
development of politica! parties as they are now arranged. 


Foreign and colonial affairs are once more ably sum- 
marized, the eight a? they occupy constituting a 
mine of information. The obituary is, of course, an all- 
important portion, and the chronicle of events and the 
retrospect of literature, science, and art have their old 
and often proved quality of completeness. A full index 
renders generally available information the value of 
which is universally recognized. The Annual Register 
is, indeed, almost a cyclopsedia of information. 

To Cassell’s Nationa! Library”’ has been added 
reprint of Mr. Thomas Woolner’s delightful first-fruits 
of poetry, My Beautiful Lady, wonderfully elaborated 
and perfected from its first appearance in the Germ. 

Messrs. Grirrita, Farran & Co. have published a 
serviceable Pocket Encyclopaedia of Useful Knowledge, 
by Henry Grey, 

Tue Rev. W. 8. Lach-Szyrma, M.A., has reprinted 
from the Western Antiquary a paper entitled Two 
Hundred and Twenty-two Antiquitees and Places worth 
seeing in or near Penzance. This catalogue of curiosities 
is a novelty, and constitutes a useful guide-book, It is 
published by W. H. Luke, Plymouth, 

Tue first number of the Bookbinder (W. Clowes & 
Sons) has a coloured plate and other illustrations, with 
much matter of bibliopegistic interest. It is to be hoped 
that this new and happily conceived venture will be 
continued, 

Vou. XV. of the Antiquary (Stock) contains the con- 
tinuation of Mr. Fairman Ordish’s account of the London 
theatres, papers by Mr. J. H. Round on ‘The Early 
Custody of Domesday Book,’ an account of storied houses 
by Mr. Allan Fea, and many other interesting contri- 
butions. It is profusely illustrated, and is in all respects 
up to the level of preceding volumes, 


Messrs, H. 8, Asuprx and Alexander Graham will 
shortly publish, through Dulau & Cv., an account of 
their journey through Tunis. It wili be furnished with 
a gory and a bibliography, and will be fully illus- 
tra 


AMotices to Correspondents. 

We must call special attention to the following notices : 

On all communications must be written the name and 
address of the sender, not necessarily for publication, but 
as a guarantee of good faith, 

Ws cannot undertake to answer queries privately. 

To secure insertion of communications correspondents 
must observe the following rule. Let each note, query, 
or reply be written on a separate slip of paper, with the 
signature of the writer and such address as he wishes to 
appear, Correspondents who repeat queries are req 
to head the second communication “ Duplicate.” 

H. Fisuwick (‘‘ Centenarians”).—Intimation that we 
are indisposed to reopen this question has frequently 
been made in * N. & Q,.’ 

Mep.ock wishes to know in which of Carlyle’s works 
can be found the assertion that the population of Eng- 
land consists mostly of fools. 


NOTICE, 

Editorial Communications should be addressed to “ The 
Editor of ‘ Notes and Queries’”—Advertisements and 
Business Letters to “ The Publisher”—at the Office, 22, 
Took’s Court, Cursitor Street, Chancery Lane, E.C. 

We beg leave to state that we decline to return com- 
munications which, for any reason, we do not print; and 
to this rule we can make no exception. 
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ALL THE YEAR ROUND. 
Conducted by CHARLES DICKENS. 


THE CURRENT MONTHLY PART 
Contains the SERIAL STORY, entitled 


UNCLE BOB'S Rig 


By LESLIE KEITH, 
Author of ‘ The Chilcotes,’ &c. 


ALSO THE FOLLOWING PAPERS:— 


ALONG the ADRIATIC. RACECOURSES ABOUT LONDON: 
_KEMPTON PARK. 


The MADEIRA of the EAST. | VIOLINS and THEIR MAKERS. 


| 

HOSPITAL LIFE in EAST LONDON. | BEWICK. 

ALL THE YEAR ROUND—JuLy. |“ BEVIEW of DOGS. 
AUSTRALIAN COLLOQUIALISMS. 


YOU MUST NOT COUNT YOUR 
CHICKENS BEFORE THEY ARE HATCHED. ° POEMS, &c. 


SOUTH AFRICAN SKETCHES. 


CHRONICLES OF WELSH COUNTIES. 


FROM HER HIGH ESTATE. A Story. 


GRETCHEN. A Serial Story. 


By = RITA,” 


SUBSCRIBERS can be supplied direct from the OFFICE, 26, WELLINGTON-STREET, STRAND. 
Terms for a Year's Subscription :— 
WEEKLY NUMBERS, 10s. 6d.; MONTHLY PARTS, 12s. 6d. 
Pont-Office Orders should be made payable to Hunny WALKER, 26, Wellington-street, Strand, 
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WARD & DOWNEY’S NEW LIST. 


The PERSONAL RECOLLECTIONS of the DUC DE 


BROGLIB. 2 vols de emy 8vo. wh A Crest Portrait of the Buse de Broglie, 30s. (Jn September. 


VERDI, MILAN, and OTHELLO. By Blanche Roosevelt, 


Author of * The Life of Doré,’ the Co opper Queen,’ &c. Imperial 16mo. with 16 Whole-Page Illustratio ony » Ts. 6d. 
(Just ready, 


IGNORANT ESSAYS. Contents: A Guide to Ignorance—My 


Copy of Keats—The only real Ghost in Fiction—A Borrowed Poet—The Opium-Eater—Decay of the Sublime— 
Cobbett, Bunyan, Spenser, &c. Feap. 8vo. bevelled boards, 5s. (Shortly, 


ANCIENT LEGENDS, MYSTIC CHARMS, and SUPER- 


EIGHTY-FIVE YEARS of IRISH HISTORY. By W. J. ONeil 
The EMPEROR WILLIAM: the Story of a Great King and a 
A NOVELIST'S NOTE- BOOK. By D. Christie Murray. Grown 
CATHEDRAL DAYS: .# Tour through Southern er 
IN IN RUSSIAN and FRENCH PRISONS. By Prince ie 
RUSSIA under the TZARS. By Stepniak. Crown 8vo. 6s. 

LIVING PARIS: a New Guide-Book. With Maps and Plans 
DUELLING DAYS in the ARMY. By William Douglas 


WARD & DOWNEY, 12, York-street, Covent-garden, London. 


Printed by, ©. PRANCIS, Athepwum Press, Tc or-street, Chancery-lene, F.O. ; y 
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